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66 
MORITURI TE SALUTANT. 


In this last hour, before the bugles 


blare 

The summons of the dawn, we turn 
again 

To you, dear country, you whom 
unaware, 

Through summer years of idle selfish- 
ness, 

We still have loved—who loved us none 
the less, 

Knowing the destined hour would 
find us men. 


O thrill and laughter of the busy town! 

O flower-valleys, trees against the 
skies, 

Wild moor and woodland, glade and 
sweeping down, 

O land of our desire! like men asleep 

We have let pass the years, nor felt 
you creep 

So close into our heart’s dear sanctities. 


So, we are dreamers; but our dreams 
are cast 

Heneeforward in a more heroic mould; 

We have kept faith with our immortal 
past. 

Knights—we have found the lady of 
our love 

Minstrels have heard great harmonies, 
above 

The lyrics that enraptured us of old. 


The dawn’s aglow with luster of the 
sun... 

O love, O burning passion, that has 
made 

Our day illustrious till its hours are 
done— 

Fire our dull hearts, that, in our sun’s 
eclipse, 

When Death stoops low to kiss us on 
the lips, 

He still may find us singing, unafraid. 


One thing we know, that love so greatly 
spent 

Dies not when lovers die: From hand 
to hand 

We pass the torch and perish—well 
content, 





Moriturit Te Salutant—To England. 


If in dark years to come our country- 
men 

Feel the divine flame leap in them again, 

And so remember us and understand. 


P. H.B. L. 
The Spectator. 





TO ENGLAND. 


When the agony is done and you are 
free 
To lay aside the sword, when all but 
those 
Who died to save you from your 
ruthless foes 
Come home, what will you be? 
~~” 


Will you be honest with yourself at last, 

And look the world full in its ugly 
face, 

Unboastful of your goodness and your 


grace, 
When this ordeal is past? 


Will you have judgment, with clear, 
pain-purged sense, 
To weigh things in the balance? 
Some that seem 
Of large significance will kick the 
beam, 
Like coins of false pretense; 


Others, in aspect dull, with no display 
To tempt ambition, will draw down 
the scale, 
However counterpoised; and not for 
sale 
At any cost are they. 


Why do you suffer anguish? Not for 
forms 
Religious or political you care 
Now; but for Freedom and your 
Homes you dare 
To brave these storms. 


Keep then in sight what war has made 


you see; .. 
Think no small thoughts again; not 
faint or far 
Shines, like the star of Bethlehem, 
your star or 
Of glorious destiny. 
Francis Coutts. 


The Outlook. 
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FOUR MONTHS IN AMERICA. 


Two great forces have in the past 
prevented the integration of America 
as a nation, first, the economic and 
social differences which have naturally 
arisen in States separated by thou- 
sands of miles, and then reinforcing 
the geographical obstacle to national 
unity, the inrush of immigrants from 
all the countries of the world. These 
immigrants came, a quarter of a 
century ago, from the older civiliza- 
tions of Europe, but of late years this 
horde of newcomers has been in- 
creasingly heterogeneous, with the 
result that new nationalities and new 
racial affinities have emphasized the 
separate factors composing the Ameri- 
can nation. Until this war it cannot 
be said that America as a whole had 
any unity of attitude or feeling. The 
war has made the process of nation- 
building possible, and, accordingly, 
we shall witness an increase of interest 
in the aims and objects of the war so 
clearly set forth in the notes and 
speeches of Mr. Wilson. During the 
last four months I have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the actual process of 
integration, and I have been able to 
contrast the feeling of the people in 
the summer of 1917 with their general 
attitude of 1916. 

We have been a little too willing to 
criticise America for her failure to 
recognize the position of the Allies, 
and the average Englishman, who knows 
nothing whatever of the complexity 
and intricacy of her problems, has 
been quick to condemn what he con- 
ceived to be the apathy and lack of 
preparedness of Mr. Wilson’s Gov- 
ernment. I have visited a large 
number of towns in which, if the Ger- 
man element did not predominate, it 
at any rate played a very important 
part. Some of these Germans have 
lived for many years in the same town, 


and thousands have, of course, become 
American citizens. Of the 12,000,000 
people in America who are of German 
race and descent, in all probability 
more than 10,000,000 were either born 
in the States or are naturalized, and 


‘have become respected and loyal 


citizens. This is one reason why the 
American people have found it so hard 
to believe that the German nation has 
been responsible for the looting and 
the burning, the slaying and the 
ravishing, which has unfortunately 
marked the conduct of the war. 
Above the ruined town of Peronne 
there is an inscription left by the 
German soldiers, “Nicht Argern, nur 
wundern.”’ That inscription illustrates 
the psychology of the German people. 
Americans find it almost impossible 
to believe that some of the same race 
whom they have known and admired 
for many years can have so changed in 
character and become so brutal and 
ruthless in the execution of war 
measures. They have finally come 
to the conclusion that Germany is 
working for an absolutely different 
and antagonistic ideal of civilization, 
and it is for this reason. that the 
President’s appeal to unite in the 
overthrow of autocracies and to make 
the world safe for democracy aroused 
more enthusiasm than even the well- 
authenticated stories of outrages, 
whether in France or in Belgium. All 
Americans are not necessarily scholars 
or statesmen or historians, and ab- 
stract aims do not really appeal to 
them;. but in this ease they did con- 
ceive themselves to be justified in 
abandoning a policy which has been 
pursued for nearly a hundred years, 
because the issue seemed to them to be 
clear, and because it was an issue 
which they understood. Mr. Cham- 
berlain once exhorted us “to think 
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imperially’’; America is now begin- 
ning to think “internationally.” Hav- 
ing declared war against Prussian 
militarism, we may rest assured that 
she will steadfastly pursue the path 
that has been marked out for her until 
a just and righteous settlement is 
secured and guarantees have been 
given which will make possible a new 
order of civilization free from the 
constant menace of war. 

Knowing that the most difficult 
problem for the American people was 
the attitude of the Germans in their 
midst, I paid a great deal of attention 
to this question and consulted the most 
prominent men in every town—judges, 
senators, magistrates—and in almost 
every instance the mayors and of- 
ficials of these towns, and my object.is 
to attempt to describe the attitude of 
mind which has only gradually been 
created by the events of this war. The 
general feeling is that both for the sake 
of the world and for the sake of Ger- 
many, the lesson must be definitely 
taught to the German people that 
her policy and her methods have 
jeopardized the whole of our civiliza- 
tion. The right to use military ef- 
ficiency to promote national aspira- 
tions at the expense of one’s neigh- 
bors can never be admitted. America, 
in common with the world, is in arms 
against Germany because she con- 
ceives that such a policy makes all 
peaceful development impossible. The 
plain and simple fact is that America 
is determined to continue this war until 
Germany takes a different view. If 
the German army can destroy and 
enslave Belgium and yet escape the 
consequences, if she can hold the 
smaller nations in thrall, and _ ter- 
rorize even much greater Powers who 
are inferior in armaments, then mili- 
tarism is fastened like a yoke upon the 
whole world, and all other nations, 
however peacefully inclined, will be 


compelled to adopt the German sys-- 


tem and live under German conditions. 
Without doing any injustice to the 
Teutonic Powers, the history of this 
war does seem to prove that Germany 
looked upon it as an investment. She 
hoped for a short fight and a complete 
victory, vast indemnities, new pos- 
sessions, and increased trade. With 
1870 still in her mind, she began the 
war, and now that she sees ruin 
staring her in the face, she declares 
it to be a war of defense, with the 
object of making her own frontier 
secure. The above represents many 
statements made to me by well-known 
Americans. The general opinion now 
is that Germany faces a dilemma. She 
must either renounce the policy which 
has caused the whole world to take up 
arms against her and agree to restora- 
tion and reparation for Belgium, Ser- 
bia, and the North of France, or she 
must continue to fight with the cer- 
tainty that the terrible burden of this 
war will bring its inevitable result in 
the shape of bankruptcy and the entire 
destruction of her overseas commerce. 
I failed to discover any intense bitter- 
ness against Germany as a nation 
except in certain comparatively small 
circles, but I did discover an absolute 
determination to compel Germany to 
face the issue. Peace is possible, was 
the conclusion, whenever Germany 
wishes it, but it must be on the under- 
standing that she consents to retrace 
the steps which have taken her out of 
the domain of civilization and inter- 
national law and atone for the crimes 
which have plunged the whole world. 
into a sea of misery and bloodshed. 
‘“‘What do you feel,’”’ I said, on one. 
oceasion, to a very prominent citizen 
of a large southern town, ‘‘is the main 
purpose of the American people in this 
war?” He said, in reply, “I cannot 
do better than give you a quotation: 
from the speech made yesterday by 
Mr. Root. It is as follows: ‘The in- 
stinct of the American democracy. 
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which led it to act when it did arose 
from a long-delayed and reluctant 
consciousness still vague and half- 
expressed, that this is no ordinary 
war which the world is waging. It is 
the climax of the supreme struggle 
between autocracy and democracy. 
If autocracy is defeated and the 
nations are compelled to recognize the 
rules of law and of morals, then, and 
then only, will democracy be safe. 
To this great conflict for human rights 
and human liberty America has com- 
mitted herself.’”’ 

Next in importance to the problem 
of the German element in the States 
I should place the question of Ireland. 
German propaganda has undoubtedly 
done a good deal to estrange America 
from England, but my own con- 
viction is that Ireland has played a 
larger part. Americans of German 
descent are not bitter against England, 
for they never had any reason to be. 
Many of them are bitter against the 
form of government which drove them 
forth from their own country, but 
the Irish element in all parts of the 
States is not only estranged from 
Great Britain, but is positively an- 
tagonistic and hostile. Almost the 
first thing that an Englishman notices 
in a certain section of the American 
press, is the way in which the part 
played by England is always decried 
and every attempt made to undermine 
her position. ‘France is bleeding to 
death while England reaps the harvest 
and takes the reward. It is a pity 
that America should have to fight 
side by side with such a hypocritical 
ally.”” That is the general tenor of 
many newspaper articles. I happened 
to be in New York last year at the 
time of the Sinn Fein Rebellion and I 
was startled by the tremendous wave 
of feeling which seemed to sweep over 
large portions of the Eastern States 
when the news arrived of the 
execution of the rebel leaders. 


Since then things have gone almost 
from bad to worse. No money or 
effort has been spared in the campaign 
against England and unless the Con- 
veation with Sir Horace Plunkett at 
its head proves successful in the 
attempt to find a settlement for this 
eternal and ever-recurring problem, I 
fear that it will still remain a fruitful 
cause of misunderstanding between 
the two great democracies and a real 
obstacle to that firm and lasting 
alliance from which the League of 
Nations must spring. 

There is one other hindrance, in- 
conceivable it may seem, to the good 
relations which should exist between 
the two countries. It is the innate 
suspicion encouraged by generations 
of British superciliousness which still 
remains a legacy from the War of 
Independence. America entered this 
war with no lust for power and no 
aggressive desires. She has thrown all 
her enormous man-power and un- 
limited material resources into this 
conflict because she considers that 
only so can she discharge her duty to 
humanity, but her position of deter- 
minant importance makes her chary of 
accepting any lesser ideal than that 
for which she has always stood, and 
she is still a little afraid of the “‘en- 
tangling alliances” against which she 
was warned by Washington. America 
finds it difficult to believe that Eng- 
land is as democratic as and in some 
respects more democratic than she 
herself, and there is present a fear that 
she may be associated with a policy of 
agerandizement and militarism which 
will give the lie to all her professions 
of disinterested motive. That feeling; 
however, is rapidly disappearing, but 
we may still do much to hasten its 
disappearance. 

What then may the Allies expect 
in the shape of help from the United 
States? It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the latent power of America. 
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That power is being quickly developed 
and, in time, will make her an in- 
vincible foe. Her producing capacity 
is probably double that of any other 
nation in the world. She supplies 
three-quarters of its cotton and two- 
thirds of its copper. The United 
States leads the world in the production 
of iron and steel and crude oil. Her 
financial resources are enormous, not 
equal perhaps to the combined wealth 
of Europe, but approaching to that 
level. She possesses 20,000,000 men of 
military age, and the knowledge of 
these facts must exercise a great in- 
fluence in Germany, apart altogether 
from the gigantic effort which America 
is now putting forth, War making 
on any large scale is a new idea to her. 
She has been building up and develop- 
ing the State, and by specialization 
and great enterprise has amassed 
incalculable wealth. Now she is face 
to face with a task which will exercise 
all her powers, for it is not only 
colossal in itself, but it is of such a 
nature that no human agency can 
possibly hope, in a few weeks or 
months, to make it complete and 
effective. It is not enough to have 
100,000,000 of population when you 
enter upon a war with Germany. 
Money, men, ships, equipment, build- 
ings, aeroplanes, railroads, coal mines, 
factories, farms, all these are integral 
elements in the problem with which 
the best minds in America are now 
grappling. While hoping the war will 
be short, she is proceeding upon the 
“long war’’ theory, and, not content 
with furnishing money and supplies 
and helping the Allies to deal with the 
submarine menace and tackling the 
question of aviation, she has also 
decided to train 1,000,000 soldiers in 
the first year and another million in the 
second year. The first factor in the 
success of this gigantic enterprise is the 
President and his personality. The 
whole nation, with but few exceptions, 
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stands behind Mr. Wilson. It is true 
that he was elected because he had 
kept the American people out of the 
war, and it is also true that the ma- 
jority of those who voted for him 
thought he would succeed in keeping 
war at a distance, but now that the 
fateful decision has been made the 
nation has fallen into line. For the 
time being, the President has dropped 
all matters of political detail, tight- 
ened up on all his engagements, and is 
reserving his energy for war problems 
and the policy arising out of the war. 
Congress has bestowed upon the 
President powers much greater than 
those possessed by any King. He is 
now authorized to commandeer ships 
and shipyards, to take over industrial 
establishments and to work them, to 
construct a merchant marine and 
enormously to increase the navy, to. 
send an army to France, and to 
regulate the food supply of the entire 
nation. This could not be done unless 
he were able to delegate some of his 
powers to others, and accordingly he 
has called upon the big business men 
and the financial experts and has 
enlisted them without fee or reward 
in the service of the State. The last 
six months have witnessed the most 
amazing development in legislation and 
administrative work that has ever yet 
been accomplished by any Govern- 
ment. We in England have done 
great things, but we had many dis- 
advantages to contend with and it 
took us a long time to learn by our 
mistakes. America has profited by 
those mistakes. She listened to the 
advice of our experts freely placed 
at her disposal. She profited also by 
all that the British Mission under Mr. 
Balfour and the French Mission under 
General Joffre and M. Viviani had to 
say, and she set to work with such 
energy aud boldness that even her 
own people are yet largely ignorant 
of what has been accomplished. The 
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Registration of June 5th produced 
9,649,938 men between the ages of 21 
and 30, and while this Registration 
was being made the Regular Army and 
the National Guard were both being 
effectively reinforced. Mobilization 
Day added over 400,000 men to the 
vew armies and about 1,500,000 are 
already being trained either in England, 
in France, or in America. Their 
camps and cantonments in America 
are some of the most perfect I have 
ever seen, and when we remember our 
own rather ineffective struggles to 
establish these camps we cannot too 
much admire the perfect system of 
lighting and sewage and road making 
which marks these new cantonments 
containing over 40,000 men apiece. 
Congress has sanctioned the colossal 
expenditure of £4,200,000,000 during 
the last six months, nearly £1,500,- 
000,000 of that being to aid the Allies, 
and, in addition, she has raised by a 
first call £20,000,000 for the American 
Red Cross. Those who organized that 
campaign devised the idea of appor- 
tioning the amount which they ex- 
pected each State to raise. The States 
then divided up the responsibility 
amongst cities, towns, and communi- 
ties generally. This led to a great 
deal of spirited competition, and in 
Many cases small towns doubled and 
trebled the amount expected of them. 
It is the one thing which has excited 
general enthusiasm amongst all classes 
of people, and it is said that if another 
£20,000,000 were required for this 
purpose it would be forthcoming in 
three months. 

The general feeling in America is 
that the British Navy, with the help 
of the large number of destroyers and 
submarine chasers which are_ being 
built in America for this purpose and 
for -which £70,000,000 has been al- 
located, will be able to deal with the 
submarine menace. The issue of the 
war, it is expected, will be determined 





largely by the aeroplane. Over £123,- 
000,000 has been voted for the building 
of aeroplanes, for the construction of 
aviation camps and flying schools. 
About 75,000 men are already enlisted 
in this branch of the service, and tens 
of thousands of aeroplanes are already 
under construction. The new ‘‘Liber- 
ty’? engine seems to be a complete 
success, and since the American method 
of standardization is sure to be pur- 
sued in the manufacture not only of 
these engines, but of all types of 
aeroplanes, there is every probability 
that by next year this branch of the 
service May become a determining 
factor in the war. 

The great question which remains 
to be solved is how to build a sufficient 
number of merchant vessels to take the 
place of the large number which 
have been sunk by mines and tor- 
pedoed, and how to supply the neces- 
sary transport required by an army 
which will be 3,000 miles from its base, 
and which will have to be maintained 
in a state of efficiency both as regards 
men, guns, ammunition, and stores. 
What I have seen is reassuring. Every 
available shipyard is being enlarged 
and expanded. New slips are being 
added. Work is being pursued night 
and day in the effort to increase the 
output of vessels. America has set 
before herself the task of constructing 
3,000,000 tons next year, and £227,- 
000,000 has been voted for this pur- 
pose. It may be impossible of achieve- 
ment, but in any case there is little 
doubt that she will succeed in equaling 
the output of Great Britain during the 
next twelve months, and as these ships 
will all be much faster than the 
average tramp, there is much less like- 
lihood that they will be at the mercy 
of the submarine. But this is not all 
that America is doing in connection 
with transport. An inquiry has been 
instituted into the question as to how 
far the steamships of the great -lakes: 
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can be utilized either for coastwise 
work or for the Atlantic service. It 
may not be found very possible to 
employ any large number of these 
ships as transports; but it is quite 
conceivable that they can be used to 
take the place of the merchant vessels 
engaged in coastwise traffic, thus 
freeing them for the more important 
task of carrying soldiers, munitions, 
and food to the theaters of war. Mr. 
Wilson has able lieutenants in Mr. 
Lansing and Mr. McAdoo, the Secre- 
tary for the Treasury; but we ought 
not to forget the new recruit, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, who, as Food Ad- 
ministrator, commands not only the 
confidence of the President, but of all 
American citizens that are cognizant 
of his work in connection with Belgian 
relief. Mr. Hoover’s task, it need 
hardly be said, is perhaps as dif- 
ficult as that entrusted to any man in 
the whole Government. His business 
is to encourage the production and 
regulate the distribution and con- 
sumption of all the food for 100,000,000 
of people, and he is putting into this 
work the same energy, the same far- 
seeing judgment and organizing ability 
that he has displayed for three years 
in the interests of long-suffering ‘Bel- 
gium. It will not be easy to put a 
check ° upon the profiteeering and 
speculation which have always been 
associated with the production and 
sale of food, especially wheat and corn, 
in the United States; but to this task 
Mr. Hoover has deliberately set him- 
self. So far as corn is concerned, this 
year’s crop in the United States has 
beaten the record. The impetus given 
by the President of the Department of 
Agriculture to the production of food 
by those who own small plots of land 
as well as the farmer generally has 
been an undeniable success. As to 
the ‘‘war garden’ work, the general 
verdict is that nothing of the sort has 
ever been seen before in America. In 
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Many cases even the lawns have been 
ploughed up and converted into po- 
tato patches, while many small farmers 
admitted to me that they had a third 
more of their land under intensive 
cultivation than in 1916. It is esti- 
mated that 1,176,000 acres have been 
under cultivation in the gardens of 
the towns and cities in excess of any 
previous season in the history of the 
country. A campaign amongst the 
women for food conservation has had 
a result which was as amazing as 
unexpected. It is no exaggeration to 
say that hundreds of thousands of 
women have been engaged from morn- 
ing to night in canning and conserving 
the surplus food grown either by 
themselves or their neighbors. Many 
housewives have this season canned 
enough food to last them for two 
winters, and since most of this food 
would have been wasted if it had not 
been dealt with after this fashion the 
saving has a double value. I cannot 
help attributing the largely increased 
interest in the war in the first place 
to the Red Cross campaign, and in the 
second place to the valuable work of 
the women in connection with the 
Food Conservation Campaign. 

There is one other question with 
which I should like to deal in con- 
clusion, and that is the attitude of the 
American people with regard to the 
settlement of this war. There is little 
doubt that the most far-seeing men 
and women amongst them desire an 
alliance with England, an alliance, let 
it be clearly stated, against war, 
aggression, and militarism in what- 
ever quarter they may be found. It 
is thought that such an alliance would 
ensure the success of a League of 
Nations, and that unless the English- 
speaking peoples can “get together” 
there is very little probability that 
nations that speak a different language, 
with the exception perhaps of France, 
will be able to find a sufficient com- 
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munity of interest to make a per- 
manent alliance feasible. Yet if there 
is one thing more than another that 
America wants it is a certainty that 
this war, for which they are prepared 
to make such great sacrifices, will 
prevent the recurrence of another 
similar war. Great interest was dis- 
played in the speeches of Count 
Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian For- 
eign Minister, who seems to be groping 
for a basis of peace. A speech made 
by him at Vienna on July 28th was 
widely quoted ‘‘The democratization 
of constitutions,” he said, ‘‘is the great 
demand of the times.’’ But he added 
in that same speech, ‘‘All States must 
unite in efforts to procure guarantees 
which will make impossible in the 
future such a fearful disaster as the 
present world war.”’ America does not 
aim at interference with the domestic 
affairs of other States; but she holds 
the view that Prussian militarism and 
the Prussian form of government is 
not a domestic affair—that it has led 
to the violation of Belgium, to the 
submarine outrages, and the inciting 
of Mexico and Japan to attack the 
United States, not to speak of the 
constant and unceasing German prop- 
aganda in antagonism to the interests 
of the American Government. These 
things are matters of international 
concern, and it is for that reason that 
President Wilson, through the mouth 
of Mr. Lansing, in his reply to the 
Pope felt himself ‘‘unable to take the 
word of the present rulers of Germany 
as a guarantee of anything that is to 
endure unless emphatically supported 
by such conclusive evidence of the will 
and purpose of the German people 
themselves as the other peoples of the 
world would be justified in accepting.” 
Mr. Lansing himself, in a speech 
made on July 29th, put this rhetorical 
question: “When will the German 
people awaken to the truth? When 
The Contemporary Review. 


will they arise in their might and cast 
off the yoke and become their own 
masters?’”’? The same question was in 
effect asked by Mr. Maximilian Har- 
den in his last article before the Ger- 
man Government placed upon his lips 
the seal of silence. ‘‘Ouly a miracle 
can bestow an early peace upon us. 
Either our enemies must be smashed 
or Germany’s aspirations must find 
unity with those of a majority of the 
world. And only the second mira- 
cle can be accomplished by human 
strength. The goal of our enemies is 
democracy and independence for every 
race ripe for freedom. If Germany 
sees blazing over the goal the great 
celestial sign of the times, then peace 
is reachable tomorrow.” 

A clear separation is made in the 
minds of the American people be- 
tween the German Government and 
the German nation itself. They do 
not desire that the nation itself shall 
be crushed and ruined, and they 
believe it would be a mistake to limit 
or hinder her economic expansion 
provided that it is the result of legit- 
imate methods. Meanwhile, if the 
process of democratization which is 
going on throughout the world is 
really extended to Germany and 
does take shape in the limitation of the 
power of the Prussian autocracy, 
then the war is no longer a purely 
military matter. It has become a 
question of the internal politics of 
Germany, and for that reason America 
conceives herself to be justified in 
fighting until the great principles of 
democracy and nationality have be- 
come recognized facts. In the words 
of the American Ambassador at Ply- 
mouth, “This Empire and the great 
Republic beyond the seas must then 
be the main guardians of civ- 
ilization in the future—the con- 
scious and leagued guardians of the 
world.”’ 

Percy Alden. 
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“THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS”: THE ENEMY’S TRAP. 


If we attained all the aims which 
British statesmen have proclaimed 
to the world and suffered any limita- 
tions of our sea rights, we should have 
lost the war, sustaining a defeat from 
which we might never recover. On our 
sea rights depend security, trade, 
credit, and Empire. Above all, they 
are a more complete protection of our 
liberties and the Constitution than 
Parliament, for as Belgium, France, 
and other countries have learned by 
painful processes, the franchise, how- 
ever wide and patriotically exercised, is 
no defense against aggression from 
without. If Belgium were restored, 
receiving such reparation as Ger- 
man money could make for the 
martyrdom which she has suffered; 
if the Tricolor were planted once more 
in Northern France and Alsace-Lor- 
raine became again French territory; 
if Italy made good her claim to the 
Irredenta and cbtained sea-room in the 
Adriatic; if Roumania and Montenegro 
were re-established and a free Serbia 
ceased to be merely a dream; if Poland 
and Finland were joined as autono- 
mous States to the Russian Republic, 
and the German Colonies never again 
flew the Double Eagle—if all those 
objectives were attained, and if, on the 
other side, an international conference 
snipped away any of the powers which 
the British Fleet has exercised during 
the past three years or so, not only 
should we have fought this war in 
vain, handing on to our successors 
shackles which they would probably 
never succeed in breaking, but the 
cause of civilization would have re- 
ceived a heavy blow, and liberty 
would have been wounded in its heart. 

The statesmen, soldiers, sailors, and 
political professors who dominate opin- 
ion in Central Europe realize that too 
great a price cannot be paid if, by 


cajolery, trickery, or threats, this 
country can be robbed of the sea 
prerogatives which it has exercised 
since the British Fleet first became 
the powerful agent for the spread of 
liberal ideas throughout the world. 
These enemies of British sea power 
have recently discovered a supporter— 
a most powerful supporter—in the 
Pope. In the last Note sent by the 
Vatican to the belligerent Powers, 
arguments were advanced in favor of a 
peace by negotiation. In this declara- 
tion, it was urged that the peoples 
of the Quadruple Alliance and the 
Entente should agree that ‘“‘the moral 
foree of right should replace the 
material force of arms.’”’ It was 
added that the acceptance of that 
principle would lead to ‘‘a just agree- 
ment between all for the simultaneous 
and reciprocal diminution of arma- 
ments, according to rules and guaran- 
tees to be established, to the extent 
necessary and sufficient for the main- 
tenance of public order in each State,” 
arbitration ‘‘with its exalted pacifying 
function” taking the place of armies.* 
The Note continued: 


The supremacy of right once estab- 
lished, let every obstacle be removed 
from the channels of communication 
between peoples, by ensuring, under 
rules likewise to be laid down, the true 
freedom and common enjoyment of 
the seas. . This would, on the one hand, 
remove manifold causes of conflict, 
and would open, on the other, fresh 
sources of prosperity and progress to 
all. 


Finally, the Pope dealt with ter- 
ritorial questions, proposing virtually 


*State law, it is admitted, must be defended 
by “material force,”’ but international law is to 
rest not on ‘‘material force,’”’ but on ‘‘the moral 
force of right.’’ In other words, demccracies 
are to be permitted no defense against such 
autocracies as Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria, but they may have “4 
tection against individual burglars, Soci: 
and disturbers of their internal peace. 
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a return to the status quo ante bellum. 
Europe after the war, it was prac- 
tically suggested, should be the same 
Europe as before the war; the land 
frontiers should be defended by smaller 
military forces, while the sea frontiers 
of the great maritime States should 
be robbed of that measure of defense 
from which the free institutions of the 
world have sprung. 

There is grave peril that the British 
people throughout the world may fail 
to recognize the danger which threatens 
their every interest, material and moral, 
tangible and intangible, when it is 
argued that a new interpretation should 
be given to the term ‘freedom of the 
seas.” The enemy’s references to the 
subject are usually hidden away in 
Notes, speeches, and interviews, but 
they are always there. The intention 
is to keep discussion simmering, so as 
to sustain a claim later on that the 
demand has always been advanced to 
debate the matter at any Peace 
Conference. By pressing the matter 
for the present into the background, 
it is hoped not to attract such atten- 
tion in this country as would result 
in an open examination of the argu- 
ments which are being sedulously 
advanced in neutral States to prove 
that British ‘‘navalism,” as it is 


described, is, and has always been, a - 


curse to humanity as: “militarism” 
presumably has not been. Seed is 
being sown throughout the ‘world 
from which Germany and her partners 
hope to reap a rich harvest, for if the 
rights of sea power can be whittled 
away, there would be little or no 
obstacle to the realization of Pan- 
German ambitions—in time. The 
present adventure has failed, but the 
Junkers and their associates have not 
abandoned belief that, in more favor- 
able circumstances, they may be 
realized, Germany becoming the dom- 
inating Power of the world. If we are 
not to be entrapped, we must meet 


this insidious campaign by a counter- 
campaign, and determine that our 
high cause shall not be worsted by 
default in its defense. The matter 
has become urgent now that the head 
of the Catholic Church—a world-wide 
organization, with devoted followers 
in every quarter of the globe—has 
repeated the seemingly innocent phrases 
which have been on the lips of the 
spokesmen of the Central Powers for 
many months past. 

The real “freedom of the seas,’ in 
the generally accepted sense—a free- 
dom in times of peace without bias 
towards this or that nation and with- 
out limitation, except against piracy— 
existed down to the opening of the 
present war. It was established by 
the British Fleet and it has been de- 
fended by the British Fleet from 
generation to generation against all the 
forces of reaction. Its history may be 
recalled with advantage in the light 
of the Papal Note. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century an attempt was made to place 
the world’s seas in bondage. The 
Church of Rome, then the arbiter of 
the fortunes of nations, conceived the 
idea that its interests, as a spiritual 
and temporal Power, could be pro- 
moted by granting to its faithful 
adherents among the rulers of Europe 
arbitrary and exclusive authority to 
use the seas of the New World, from 
which it was then realized that vast 
wealth, and therefore strength, was to 
be drawn. The Church of Rome 
determined to enrich its supporters 
by conserving to them the riches 
which the New World held. In 1493, 
Alexander VI issued two Papal Bulls 
on which Portugal based her claim to 
sovereignty over the Indian Ocean 
and the Atlantic south of Morocco, 
and Spain her rule over the Pacific 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Assertions of 
sovereignty over specific but limited 
sea areas were not singular at that 
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period, but in these particular instances 
they were sustained by authority, 
spiritual as well as temporal, and that 
authority held supreme sway. It was 
natural that the Vatican, anxious to 
buttress its position, should have 
conferred on Portugal and Spain 
special sea rights, shutting out all 
other seamen from sharing in the 
spoils of the New World; though the 
former’s star was beginning to wane, 
and Portugal became in fact incor- 
porated in Spain in 1580, Spain was the 
mightiest of European Powers and 
was the servant of the Church. 


The discoveries of Columbus had 
given it the New World of the West; 
The conquest of Cortez and Pizarro 
poured into its treasury the plunder of 
Mexico and Peru; its galleons brought 
the rich produce of the Indies, their 
gold, their jewels, their ingots of silver, 
to the harbor of Cadiz. To the New 
World its King added the fairest and 
wealthiest portions of the Old; he was 
master of Naples and Milan—the 
richest and the most fertile districts 
of Italy—of the busy provinces of the 
Low Countries, of Flanders—the great 
manufacturing district of the time— 
and of Antwerp, which had become the 
central market for the commerce of 
the world.* 


Spain under Philip II was the 
dominant Power of the world; that 
monarch acted as the agent of the 
Church, and Protestantism was to be 
crushed and annihilated, the cost 
being drawn from the New World. 
During the long struggle between 
England and Spain, which was marked 
by the defeat of the Armada, the prize 
was not territorial but maritime. The 
British Fleet, then in its infancy, won 
the freedom of the seas for ali time 
when it ignored the pretensions of 
Spain to place restrictions on the use 
of the world’s seas. It swept away, 
after years of fierce struggle, the 


* exclusive rights which both Spain and 


*Green’s Short History of the English People. 


Portugal claimed to hold in virtue 
of the Papal award of 1493, as in the 
seventeenth century it broke the 
power of the Dutch, who had estab- 
lished a monopoly over all the waters 
east of the Straits of Malacca. 
Every democracy in the world owes 
its existence, either directly or in- 


‘directly, to the triumph of the British 


Fleet in winning for humanity the 
freedom of the seas at a heavy expen- 
diture of life and treasure. The tem- 
poral power of the Church of Rome 
began steadily to decline from the 
time of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. As a German writer once 
remarked, before his country had 
become seized with the madness 
which plunged the world into this war, 
“out of the infinite horizon there grows 
in the mind and character of seafaring 
peoples a strong tendency towards 
boldness, fortitude, and long-sighted- 
ness. Seafaring nations have ma- 
terially contributed to the enlargement 
and heightening of political standards. 
To them narrow territorial politics 
appear but short-sighted policy. The 
wide open sea serves to enlarge the 
views of both merchants and states- 
men. The sea alone can produce 
truly great Powers.’”’ During the cen- 
turies when the world was in process 


-of territorial settlement and its politi- 


cal institutions were being established 
as we know them today, the greatest 
of all “‘seafaring nations,’’ contributing 
to ‘‘the enlargement and heightening 
of political standards,”’ was the British 
nation; having thrown open the seas 
to humanity, it defended them against 
the dominance of other States tem- 
porarily under the magnetic influence 
of would-be masters of the world; 
Philip II of Spain, Louis XIV of 
France, and Napoleon were, in turn, 
defeated by British sea power, :their 
armies robbed of their virtue, and at 
last brought to defeat. 

What is the record beyond the limits 
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of Europe? Glance at the American 
continent! Admiral Mahan, in a 
famous passage which has frequently 
been quoted, remarked: 


Why do English innate political 
conceptions of popular representative 
government, of the balance of law and 
liberty, prevail in North America from 
the Arctic Circle to the Gulf of Mexico, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific? Be- 
cause the command of the sea at the 
decisive era belonged to Great Britain. 
. . « What, at the moment the Monroe 
Doctrine was proclaimed, insured be- 
yond peradventure the immunity from 
foreign oppression of the Spanish- 
American Colonies in their struggle 
for independence? The command of 
the sea by Great Britain, backed by the 
feeble Navy but imposing strategic 
position of the United States, with her 
swarm of potential commerce-de- 
stroyers, which a decade before had 
harassed the trade of even the mistress 
of the seas. 


Again, what would have been the 
fate of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Africa if it had not been for the in- 
fluence of the British Fleet on the 
course of the world’s history? What 
would have been the position today 
of India, China, and the whole of 
Asia if the Papal decree of 1493 had 
not been opposed and annulled by 
British seamen? The Eastern world 
owes the hope which now supports it 
of drawing into line with the great 
democracies of the West to the screen 
which the .British Fleet provided 
during past centuries against political 
and religious domination. ll the 
small States of Europe, which on the 
eve of the war enjoyed independence, 
were the debtors of British sea power; 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Holiand, 
Denmark, Portugal, Spain, Greece, 
Montenegro, Serbia, and all the Balkan 
nations—what do they not owe to the 
influence of the British Fleet, exerting 
itself, either directly in winning their 
independence or -indirectly in pre- 


serving the balance of power in 
Europe. Italy today is one of this 
country’s allies because in her hour of 
travail the British people, strong in the 
strength of the British Fleet, stood by 
her. Which of all the world Powers 
stepped out from the community of 
nations to offer its strong arm to Japan 
at a time when the German Emperor 
was endeavoring to unite the white 
races of the world into a phalanx to 
oppose what he described as “the 
Yellow Peril’? It was the country 
which had won for the world the 
freedom of the seas and was deter- 
mined to lend its aid to any Power 
which was willing to assist in defending 
the principles bought at so great a 
price. 

Perhaps even we who live in the 
British Empire hardly realize the 
manifold blessings which have come to 
humanity owing to the Mmanuer in 
which the British people have pro- 
tected and extended the freedom of 
the seas through the centuries. Ac- 
cepting the doctrine in the fullest and 
widest sense, this country first repealed 
its own Navigation Laws, which 
closed British and Colonial ports to 
foreign merchantmen. High protective 
tariffs, an abridgment of the freedom 
of the seas, remained, but they in 
their turn were abolished, so far as they 
contributed to restrict the freedom of 
maritime intercourse. It has been 
urged by many leaders of our shipping 
industry that in extending the doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas by the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws we strength- 
ened our own position at sea: 


The policy of the old Navigation 
Laws was to reserve to vessels under 
the British flag the carrying trade 
between ports both of which were 
within the Empire, and to exclude 
from the carrying trade between for- 
eign countries and the Empire vessels 
under every flag other than those of 
the countries from or to which the: 
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voyage was made. The Laws did not 
exclude vessels under the flag of the 
foreign nation with which the trade 
was being carried or. In exchange for 
these reservations of carrying trades in 
favor of the British shipowners, the 
State imposed upon them restrictions 
in regard to the building and manning 
of their vessels. 

It was found necessary from time to 
time to depart from these principles in 
order to obtain adequate carrying 
facilities for our growing trade, and 
also to admit into the reserved trades 
vessels under other flags, in order to 
obtain corresponding rights for our 
shipping in the carrying trades of those 
nations. When the Navigation Laws 
were abolished in 1849, it was stated 
that there were more voyages governed 
by the exceptions than by the original 
principles. 

The British shipowners have on the 
merits of their services secured in 
competition with the shipping of the 
world the carrying of upwards of 90 
per cent of the carrying trade between 
the British oversea possessions and 
foreign countries. So far as the Empire 
trade is concerned, the benefit to be 
obtained from the re-establishment of 
the principles of the old Navigation 
Laws must therefore be small, as the 
reservation would not exclude direct 
trade between the Empire and a foreign 
country in ships under the flag of that 
country.* ; 


There is ground for considerable 
difference of opinion as to the direct 
and indirect benefits derived by the 
British Mercantile Marine from the 
Navigation Laws, and from their 
repeal; but it is at least incontestable 
that when they were swept away, in 
opposition to the tendency of policy 
in other nations, the British people 
voluntarily extended the significance 
of the freedom of the seas in throwing 
open all their ports to the shipping of 

*Report of the Committee of the Chamber 
of Shipping of the United Kingdom and Liver- 
pool Steamship Owners’ Association, ‘‘appoint- 


ed to advise as to the measures requisite for the 
maintenance of the British Mercantile Marine.” 


the world. Similarly, opinions may 
differ-—and there is indeed a marked 
cleavage of opinion—as to the advan- 
tages which we derived from our Free 
Trade policy; but it cannot be con- 
tested that the abolition of the old 
high protective system gave a new and 
broader meaning to the British con- 
ception of the freedom of the seas. 
We advertised to other States, still for 
the most part jealously guarding their 
coastal and colonial communications, 
as well as their internal industries, 
that we put forward no exclusive 
claims even to the use of our own 
harbors or to the protection by tariffs 
of our own industries, fed from the sea. 

Do the German professors, in these 
days when they cultivate hatred of 
England, ever recall what their coun- 
try owes to the freedom of the seas 
which Britain established and de- 
fended? Mark the statement of a 
German writer* in dealing with the 
close of the Napoleonic War! ‘‘Most 
people recognized England as _ the 
champion of European independence.”’ 
That statement was submitted to 
examination about ten years ago by 
Baron Curt von Maltzahn, a Vice- 
Admiral of the German Navy, and he 
concluded that this country’s action 
had not been purely altruistic, but, at 
the same time, even this German 
officer recognized the debt which was 
due to the British Fleet. “It is far 
from my purpose,” he declared, ‘‘to 
belittle England’s services, nor will I 
assert that her behavior in the Napo- 
leonic Wars was consciously directed 
towards crushing all her competitors 
in the commercial and industrial field 
by her method of conducting the war, 
but, at the same time, it was certainly 
the case that one result of her action 
was to damage not only her enemy, but 
also her friends.’’{ Under the pro- 

*Frederick Ratzel, The Sea as the Source of 


the Greatness of Peoples. 
ae Warfare. Baron Ourt von Maltzahn 
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tection afforded by the British Fleet, 
Frederick William IV of Prussia was 
brought to grant liberal measures to 
his subjects, and it seemed as though 
Germany, emulating the British exam- 
ple, were about to become the leader 
among the democracies on the Con- 
tinent. Under Bismarck’s rule, this 
ambition was abandoned, and on the 
foundations of Prussianism laid by the 
Iron Chancellor William II by devious 
ways created the Prussian machine, 
with its military, naval, diplomatic 
and economic wheels movinz in unison, 
to crush out that sentiment of liberal- 
ism to which the old Germany owed 
so much. The British people were 
slow to recognize the trend of German 
Imperial policy. They, with their 
supreme naval power, stood by, un- 
moved by fear or jealousy, while the 
machine was being created. At any 
moment between 1888, when the 
Kaiser ascended the throne, and 1912, 
when the last Navy Act was passed, 
the British people could have smashed 
the organization, and particularly the 
weak German Navy, to atoms. They 
held their hand. It has never been in 
accordance with British principles to 
make wars of policy, and they patiently 
waited until the Kaiser and his Minis- 
ters threw off their masks and de- 
clared themselves the enemies of those 
principles and institutions which, under 
the protection of the British flag, 
had been planted throughout the 
world. They likewise declared them- 
selves the open enemies of British sea 
power, to,which Germany in common 
with other European States, owed the 
liberty which had. enabled her to raise 
her head from the weakness which 
dragged her down after the Thirty 
Years’ War. So long as it suited Ger- 
many’s purpose, she leaned on the 
British Fleet, which stood for freedom, 
not only economic and maritime 
freedom, but political freedom, and 
she was thus protected, even when 


possessing a negligible fleet, while she 
reached. out her tentacles over the 
world until she had gripped every 
market and thrown her menacing web 
over every Court. 

“The maritime State is. nearly 
related to the military State,’’ Black- 
stone observed in his Commentaries; 
“though much more agreeable to the 
principles of our free constitutions.” 
The great lawyer, in his study of the 
“Laws of England,” remarked that 
“the Royal Navy of England hath 
ever been its greatest defense and 
ornament; and is its ancient and 
natural strength; the floating bulwark 
of the island; an army, from which, 
however strong and powerful, no dan- 
ger can ever be apprehended to liberty; 
and accordingly it has been assidu- 
ously cultivated, even from the earliest 
ages.”’ The British Fleet, having won 
the freedom of the seas, defended it 
without offering a threat to British 
religious and political liberty or the 
freedom of other States. Behind the 
Fleet, there has stood neither a great 
conscript army nor an aggressive 
military policy. Technically this coun- 
try has never had a standing army, 
but year by year the Army Annual 
Act has been passed. It has authorized 
the maintenance of a modest military 
establishment, consisting of a small 
regular force for little more than police 
duty in distant parts of the Empire, 
and that regular army was in later 
times supplemented by a volunteer 
force, maintained solely for purposes 
of home defense. The passage of that 
Act was an annual advertisement to the 
world of the pacific character of 
British sea--power.°o: It blunted the 
lances of jealous rivals, who from time 
to time conspired to misrepresent the 
principles upon which the British Fleet 
was founded and sustained. During the 
hundred years which preceded the 
outbreak of the present war, the seas 
were free to all the nations of the 
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world, because the British Fleet threw 
over the oceans its ubiquitous protec- 
tion, offering a challenge to military 
tyrants and pirates which they dared 
not pick up. The freedom of ithe seas 
was maintained because it was a 
British interest so to do, but other 
States profited; and Germany bene- 
fited from the condition of peace more 
than any other Power in Europe, as the 
volume of her oversea commerce 
attested. 

When the war broke out the free- 
dom of the seas was subjected to 
limitations in accordance with im- 
memorial custom. It has always been 
recognized as in the nature of things 
that in time of war freedom of move- 
ment on the seas should be in some 
degree qualified, not only for belliger- 
ents, but, so far as neutrals have 
commercial relations with belligerents, 
for neutrals also. A consensus of 
opinion among the civilized States 
of the world led to the general accept- 
ance of three broad principles, which 
have been admirably summarized by 
Professor Ramsay Muir: 


(1) A. belligerent may rightfully 
endeavor to destroy, or hamper, the 
sea-going commerce of his enemy by 
seizing or sinking his ships wherever 
found. But in doing so he must (a) 
safeguard the lives of all non-com- 
batants, and (b) respect neutral prop- 
erty carried on the enemy ships. 

(2) A belligerent may _ rightfully 
seal up a part or the whole of his 


- enemy’s coast line by means of a 


“‘blockade,’’ and for this purpose may 
seize or destroy neutral vessels en- 
deavoring to reach the blockaded 
ports. But he may only do this 
legitimately if his ‘“‘blockade”’ is ef- 
fective—that is, if it is carried out by a 
naval force so powerful as to make 
access to the blockaded ports mani- 
festly impracticable except by sheer 
luck. Failing this, all his actions in an 
incomplete blockade are illegal. He 
may not, of course, blockade a neutral 
port or coast line. But he may prevent 


the ingress or egress of contraband 
through neutral ports by intercepting 
and searching the neutral vessels 
which carry them. This principle was 
established by the United States 
during the Civil War. 

(3) A belligerent may rightfully 
prevent the access of munitions of war 
to his enemy, and may seize any 
neutral ship carrying such supplies 
(known as ‘‘contraband’’). A neutral 
vessel carrying contraband ought, 
however, always to be brought beforea 
properly constituted prize court, save 
in very exceptional circumstances. 
On the judgment of the prize court 
not only the contraband cargo, but 
the ship which carries it, may be 
legally confiscated.* 


Those principles involve property 
but not life. Germany admitted their 
validity; her official and semi-official 
writers defended them, though after 
the adoption of the first Navy Act of 
1898 an effort was made to whittle 
away the rights of the stronger naval 
Power, while leaving weaker. ones 
with the full use of those weapons 
least exact in their operation such as 
mines, and, therefore, most likely to 
injure neutrals. 

When the present war opened, after 
a hundred years of peace, the British 
naval authorities exercised with great 
moderation the sea rights based on the 
law of nations and precedents. In 
particular, care was taken to interfere. 
as little as possible with the use of the 
sea by neutrals. Consequently, no 
mines were sown, and neutral com- 
merce, even within the war area, was 
subjected to the minimum of inter- 
ference, though suspicion existed that 
the goods were either of German 
origin or intended for- German con- 
sumption. The leniency exhibited 
towards neutral Powers was, not 
unnaturally perhaps, resented by sec- 
tions of British opinion, which realized 
that Germany was profiting from the 


*Mare Liberum. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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trade she was able to conduct through 
the ports of neighboring States, in 
defiance of the doctrine of continuous 
voyage. There was a tendency to 
forget that, after a century of peace, 
the British Fleet appeared to neutral 
States in something of the character 
of a new, harsh, dust-provoking and 
destructive broom. The world was not 


prepared to see this country exercise . 


by sea the belligerent rights which 
had been maintained during the Revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic Wars. ‘‘Many 
people have supposed,’’ Lord Lans- 
downe has observed, “that we were 
inclined to deal tenderly with the 
neutral countries. I do not at all 
regret it if we erred on the side of 
tenderness. No calamity could be 
greater than that we should have 
encountered if in the early stage of 
the war we had driven the whole of the 
neutral countries together and in- 
duced them to make common cause 
against us. -There was a moment 
when something like a combination of 
neutrals was to be observed. ... Can 
we be quite sure the United States would 
be on our side at this moment if we had 
outraged her feelings at the beginning 
of the war by treating her in an incon- 
siderate or cavalier manner?” | The 
matter may be left at that. Whatever 
opinions may have been held by the 
American Administration in 1915, now, 
in January, 1918, it is admitted on the 
other side of the Atlantic, as in other 
countries, that under the compelling 
pressure of war this country, with 
naval power as its principal weapon, 
has exercised its sea rights with the 
utmost moderation, a moderation 
which some persons, unfamiliar with 
the early war conditions, were inclined 
to denounce as weakness. However 
that may be, the point of importance 
to be stressed is that by universal 
admission this country used with 
leniency the sea rights conferred upon 
it by international law, exhibiting 
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towards neutrals a degree of con- 
sideration which tended to blunt the 
edge of British sea power, never more 
supreme than when the present strug- 
gle opened. 

That short survey of the history of 
the development of the principle of 
the freedom of the seas and its applica- 
tion is essential to an appreciation of 
the renewed discussion, initiated by the 
Pope in his recent Note and supported 
by spokesmen of the Central Powers. 
The Pope of the twentieth century 
stands forth as the advocate of a new 
interpretation of the ancient phrase 
which had no meaning until the 
British Fleet gave it one by breaking 
the maritime yoke of Spain and Por- 
tugal and in later years suppressing 
piracy, which down to the middle of 
last century rendered commerce even 
in the Mediterranean, under the 
shadow of the Vatican, unsafe. Count 
Czernin has been at some pains to 
explain what is meant, at any rate in 
Austria-Hungary, by the doctrine of 
“freedom of the seas’ which the 
Papacy now supports. The Foreign 
Minister of the ramshackle Empire 
which, at Germany’s instigation, 
plunged Europe into war now pro- 
fesses to support “international dis- 
armament” and the “recognition of 
arbitration.”” He has declared that 
war as an instrument of policy must be 
combated. ‘On an international basis, 
under international control, universal, 
equal and gradual disarmament of all 
the States of the world must take 
place and the defensive force be 
limited to what is absolutely neces- 
sary.”’ Count Czernin proceeded to 
discuss this proposal, and to consider 
the difficulty of carrying into effect 
any scheme of mere reduction of 
armaments: 


Out of this difficulty there is only 
one way, namely, complete inter, 
national disarmament. Gigantic fleets 
will have no further purpose when the 
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nations of the world guarantee the 
freedom of the seas, and land armies 
would have to be reduced to the level 
required by the maintenance of internal 
order. Only on an international basis 
—that is, under international control 
—is this possible. Every State will 
have to give up something of its inde- 
pendence for the purpose of ensuring 
world-peace. Probably the present 
generation will not live to see the end 
of this great pacific movement in its 
entirety. It can only be realized 
slowly, but I consider it our duty to 
place ourselves at the head of this 
Movement and to do_ everything 
humanly possible to accelerate its 
materialization. 

At the conclusion of peace its 
fundamental bases must be laid down. 
If its first principle is that of obligatory 
international arbitration and general 
disarmament on land, its second prin- 
ciple is that of freedom on the high 
seas and naval disarmament. J pur- 
posely say the high seas, for I do not 
extend the idea to the narrow seas, and I 
freely admit that for sea communica- 
tions special rules and regulations must 
obtain. If these two first factors which 
I have mentioned are made clear, then 
every ground for territorial guarantee 
disappears, and this is the third 
fundamental principle of a new in- 
ternational basis of right. This is the 
fundamental of the idea of the beauti- 
ful and sublime Note which the Pope 
addressed to the whole world. 


There is something peculiarly ‘‘beau- 
tiful and sublime” about Count Czer- 
nin’s definition of the freedom of the 
seas. His words repay careful study, 
particularly in view of the references 
to the same subject by the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Governments in ap- 
plauding the sentiments expressed in 
the Papal Note. Both Governments 
prepared long replies to that Note, 
and they bore so close a resemblance 
as to suggest that, if they did not 
come from the same source, they were 
at least the result of close collaboration. 
The preliminary sentences differed. 
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The atmosphere of the German Note 
appeared from the Chancellor’s refer- 
ence to ‘‘my most Gracious Master” 
and the absence of any special com- 
pliment to the Pope, while the Austrian 
reply acknowledged that the appeal 
by Benedict XV had been made ‘“‘in 
fulfilment of the Holy Office en- 
trusted to you by God,” and referred 
to the suggested Papal intervention as 
“this fresh gift of paternal care which 
you, Holy Father, always bestow on all 
peoples without distinction.”’ In this 
way the Central Powers indicate, in 
accordance with the predominant re- 
ligious opinions of their respective 
peoples, their agreement with the 
general principles which the Pope 
recommended. The two Notes, in 
other respects, bore a close resem- 
blance, and in none was the likeness 
more marked than in the passages 
dealing with the Pope’s advocacy 
that every obstacle should be removed 
in order to establish ‘‘the true freedom 
and common enjoyment of the seas.’’ 
The replies of the Central Powers 
were as follows: 


BERLIN. 

We share the view of His Holiness 
that definite rules and certain safe- 
guards for the simultaneous and 
reciprocal limitation of armaments on 
land and sea and in the air, as well as 
for the true freedom and community 
of the high seas, are the things in 
treating which a new spirit, that in 
future should prevail in international 
relations, should find its first hopeful 
expression. 

VIENNA. 


We support, therefore, Your Holi- 
ness’s view that negotiations between 
the belligerents should and could lead 
to an understanding by which, with 
the creation of appropriate guarantees, 
armaments on land, sea, and air might 
be reduced simultaneously, reciprocally 
and gradually to a fixed limit, and 
whereby the high seas, which rightly 
belong to all the nations of the earth, 
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may be freed from domination or 
paramountcy and be open equally 
to the use of all. 


It is significant that the Govern- 
ments of both Berlin and Vienna, as 
well as Count Czeruin in his less formal 
pronouncement, lay stress upon the 
words “the high seas.’”’ The use of 
that term suggests that the new doc- 
trine of the freedom of the seas has 
been the subject of discussion be- 
tween the Ministers of the two Powers 
and that they have reached an agree- 
ment as to its scope and the terms in 
which it may be recommended to the 
nations of the world with the best 
hope of deceiving the Powers generally 
while concealing the real intention, 
consisting of a determination to under- 
mine the sea rights from which the 
Allied peoples have benefited during 
the last three years or so. 

It was evidently intended that no 
further explanation of the aim of the 
Central Powers should be given 
beyond that contained in the replies 
to the Papal Note. Count Czernin, 
however, acting on his own initiative, 
took the first opportunity of discussing 
the matter in greater detail. His 
statement is the first effort on the part 
of the Ministers representing either 
of the Central Powers to explain what 
they, as the master minds of twentieth- 
century piracy, mean by the phrase 
which has been so frequently upon 
their hypocritical lips. Their pacific 
intentions apply only to “the high 
seas,” with which they have never had 
much relation except as traders. Ger- 
Many never professed to carry out 
any of the international duties to 
which the British Fleet during the 
nineteenth century devoted itself—the 
suppression of piracy, Polar explora- 
tion, the saving of life, the study of 
hydrography. She massed her Fleet 
in one of the narrow seas and only a 
relatively small group of cruisers 
showed the flag on the high seas. The 


policy of Austria-Hungary was the 
same. She was content to support a 
relatively small navy, which cruised 
in the Adriatic, sometimes passing 
out into the Mediterranean. Sim- 
ilarly, Turkey and Bulgaria are un- 
familiar with the great highways of 
the ocean. In the circumstances, 
therefore, it can be imagined that 
any doctrine of the freedom of the 
seas which excludes the narrow seas, 
such as the Baltic, the North Sea, and 
the Adriatic, in which Germany and 
Austria are interested, would commend 
itself to such Powers. Under a scheme 
of reduction of military strength to the 
margin deemed, apparently by them, 
to be “absolutely necessary,” they 
would remain, in virtue of their 
populations, great military Powers in 
relation to the other States of Europe; 
if the vital interest which the British, 
American and Japanese peoples, in 
particular, have in the high seas were 
subject to international restraint, 
length of reach would be given to such 
military strength as the Central Em- 
pires under reorganized military con- 
ditions in Europe might possess. 
Since the United States has no interest 
in the narrow seas, but is washed, on 
the one hand, by the Atlantic, and, 
on the other, by the Pacific, presum- 
ably Count Czernin would wipe the 
American Fleet completely out of 
existence. 

This exponent of the policy of the 
mnilitary State which became the tool 
of Germany, in plunging Europe into 
the war, would have the world forget 
the supreme lesson which this war has 
taught—the seas are all one. The 
seas are known by different names as a 
matter of convenience, but there is no 
line of demarcation between them and 
there can be none. On the one hand, 
the course of this struggle has illus- 
trated the mobility of naval power 
and the ease and speed with which it 
can be concentrated and translated 









into military power. Every Dominion 
is represented today in the Grand 
Fleet; the soldiers confronting Ger- 
many have come by sea from every 
section of the Empire; the American 
and Japanese naval forces on duty in 
European waters continually remind 
the Germans of the widespread in- 
fluence exercised by naval force. But 
they are impressed at the moment by 
the influence which they have been 
able to exert on the high seas by means 
of the small ships of war which, at the 
opening of the struggle, they believed 
to be of value only in the narrow seas; 
submarines have been operating far 
out in the Atlantic; they have navi- 
gated the Bay of Biscay; they have 
even appeared off the American coast; 
raiders have dropped their mines in the 
pathways of peaceful commerce in the 
South Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. 
But the activity of these bacilli, born 
in the narrow seas, has been subjected 
to severe limitations owing to the power 
of the instruments fashioned by the 
Allies for the preservation of the 
freedom of the seas. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the spokesmen 
of the Central Powers should support 
their own carefully defined doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas, attempting 
to deceive the world, and thus lay the 
foundation for a new reign of terror 
in the world. 

Naval power—the naval power of 
the high seas—is a plant of slow 
growth; a battleship takes three years 
or more to build, and the officers and 
men who man it require a training 
lasting about twice as long. Naval 
power, specifically designed for use 
in the narrow seas, but capable of 
being employed on the high seas, is 
like a mushroom; under an intensive 
system, it can be produced in large 
quantities and rapidly, as Germany 
has demonstrated. But that is not all. 
Not only is naval power of the high 
seas order a plant of slow growth, but 
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military power is one which can be 
produced in a few months. Any 
country which possesses the necessary 
framework of organization, such as a 
militia system justifies, can transform 
itself in a comparatively few months 
into a great military Power, bringing 
to bear on neighbors the full pressure 
proportionate to the size of its popula- 
tion. The Ceutral Powers today claim 
the allegiance of nearly 200,000,000 
persons. No development could suit 
them better than a scheme of mili- 
tary disarmament which was accom- 
panied by a rigid plan of naval dis- 
armament applying only to the high 
seas. If they could attain such con- 
ditions by land and by sea, there. 
would be no possibility of their sus- 
taining defeat in any future war of 
policy, in which by devious means 
they might embroil Europe. The 
ultimate issue would depend on the 
relative man-power of the States 
ranged on either side. In the absence 
of naval force on the high seas, they 
would be able to draw from the utter- 
most parts of the earth all the strength 
required for military equipment— 
horses, guns, and munitions—with 
the same freedom that we, in virtue 
of our sea power, have enjoyed. 

If the freedom of the seas is a sub- 
ject to be discussed in considering the 
conditions upon which peace shall be 
established in Europe, the British 
people will prefer the outspoken sailor- 
like language of Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz rather than the hypocritical 
and treacherous phrases of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Central Powers. The 
late Naval Secretary, it was under- 
stood, was condemned to silence by the 
Kaiser when he was dismissed from 
office. Count Czernin no doubt wishes 
today that the German Emperor, 
who believes in ruthlessness, had 
ordered his tongue to be cut out. 
For what has happened? At the very 
time when the Pope was suggesting 
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that the world should recognize the 
“freedom of the seas,” and when 
Count Czernin was suggesting that if 
only navalism on the high seas could 
be abolished Europe would become a 
Utopia, Grand Admiral von Tirpitz 
broke the silence. The Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Neues Pester Journal 
was made the vehicle of the late Naval 
Secretary’s declaration. He asked a 
very leading question: How can real 
freedom of theseas beguaranteed? This 
was Grand Admiral von Tirpitz’sreply: 


I only know of one way, and that is 
that we do away with England’s 
policing of the sea. That can only be 
attained, however, by a grouping of 
the Powers, which will practically 
prevent England’s supremacy on the 
sea in the future, We shall never 
attain that by paper treaties, for 
England, naturally, does not think of 
voluntarily giving up her position of 
power. Anyone who deceived himself 
about this before the war must now 
know where we really are. Above all, 

The Fortnightly Revlew. 


Belgium must never again become a 
basis for English operations. 


Once more the British people owe 
this venerable German officer their 
thanks. His folly has placed them 
under many obligations. They again 
owe him their thanks, and it may be: 
trusted that he is an accurate prophet 
in stating that ‘‘without being forced 
to her- knees, England will not sur- 
render an atom of her naval suprem- 
acy.” That must be our attitude 
towards the demand that we consent 
to a limitation of the naval rights, on 
which not only our charter of liberty, 
but the charter of liberty of the whole 
civilized world depends. Once naval 
power is placed under constriction, 
as the spokesman of the Central 
Powers would have it placed, there 
would be no counterpoise to military 
powers, which could be created swiftly, 
secretly and in overwhelming strength 
at any moment when a war of policy 


was in preparation. 
Archibald Hurd. 





JOHN-A-DREAMS. - 


By KatHarine TYNAN. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Tue Mare. 


The gray weather continued into 
September. Miss Sweeney, accom- 
panied by Billy, Miss Horan’s little 
gray mongrel who was so like Mac, 
even to taking her into his friendship 
after a long time of holding aloof, 
was out for a walk. They had taken 
the way to the mountains and turned 
inland. The road ran through the 
mountains, which rose steeply on either 
side. The sheep were bleating on the 
hillside, and a !ate lark singing some- 
where. On one side, the cultivated 
little fields went up the mountain side. 
From where they walked Miss Sweeney 
could see the mountain cattle grazing 


on the hillside, and the blue smoke of a 
hidden mountain farm rising in the 
wonderfully clear sky. 

She was thinking of Miss Horan, 
with whom she had talked last night, 
as she often did. Christina had lit the 
lamp—the evenings began to draw in— 
and had gone home. There was a 
door behind the clock in the kitchen, 
bolted and locked, which led into the 
post-office. Miss Horan had opened 
the door and moved the furniture on 
her side, so that Miss Sweeney should 
not be alone in the cottage; and 
Octavia, for her part, had consented to 
move the clock, laughing while she did 
it. 

“As though one need fear anything 
in Cloughaneely,” she said. ‘And if 
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one did, I’d like to know what use 
you'd be, you little hen-sparrow! Or 
poor old Miss Griffiths, who is afraid 
of her own shadow.” 

“Indeed, it isn’t that we’d be much 
use,” Miss Horan agreed humbly. 
“Tis only for company. If you 
should be frightened in the night, you 
might come and knock at my door.” 

“I shall certainly come and -knock 
at your door,’”’ Octavia laughed, ‘“‘but 
won’t you be frightened?” 

“A man’s great company in the 
house,”’ said Miss Horan, with a faint 
blush. “You wouldn’t be thinking of 
ghosts or anything with a man about. 
Not that I know much of men. My 
father died before I’d wit to know any- 
thing about him, and I had no one 
else.”” 

“I should say you knew by in- 
tuition,” Miss Sweeney suggested. 
“I’m just the same with my little old 
Poppa. Though I’m a head and 
shoulders above him, you should see 
me cling to him when I’m afraid. 
There was a panic on the steamer 
coming over. He just kept me steady, 
and I didn’t disgrace myself. There’s 
comfort in a man sometimes.”’ 

“Once,”’ said Miss Horan, lifting her 
eyes to the girl’s, and as suddenly 
letting them fall—‘‘once there was a 
very bad thunderstorm. It had been 
getting dark for some time, and I had 
not noticed it. I’d been making up the 
mail-bags. Mr. John McGrady was 
in the post-office when it broke. I 
couldn’t have finished sealing the 
bags only for him. He kept me steady, 
as you say your Papa kept you, Miss 
Sweeney. Think of it—Mr. John 
McGrady, that I knew when Mary 
Ellen Sheehy was nursing him! I knelt 
saying my prayers in the room beyond, 
while he lit all the lamps and closed 
the shutters, and then began thumping 
the little old piano and shouting out 
songs. I don’t know that there was 
much tune to them, and he hasn’t 


much of a singing voice. But the songs 
of the angels couldn’t have been 
sweeter to me; and by the time he was 
tired, the worst of the storm was over.” 

Kind John! Good John! 

Madam had praised her younger son 
fervently to Miss Sweeney, who was 
very ready to listen, and had after- 
wards apologized, saying that while 
Monica Howard remained, she had 
been the patient listener, and Miss 
Sweeney must bear with anold woman’s 
foolishness about her boy. 

“Poor child!’’ said Madam. ‘Poor 
Monica! She fretted so much for 
John. A pity the Howards have not a 
little more money, or that we have 
not a little more. Their old place 
takes so much keeping up. All the 
Money goes in the upkeep. You'd 
think the Howards were very rich 
people, if you saw their place. They 
never let the house suffer.”’ 

Miss Sweeney was thinking of all 
these things as she went up the 
mountain road, breasting the hill with 
an unconscious grace and strength, 
her head high, her face unsmiling. It 
was when Octavia was serious that she 
looked like a Muse, and like her name. 
There were racy moments when the 
name seemed utterly inexpressive of 
her. 

Again her thoughts went to Miss 
Horan. 

“Mr. John McGrady might deceive 
some people because he’s so gentle and 
so fond of his mother that he would 
never stay away from her. They 
might think he was softer than the 
brothers. I often wonder they had 
the heart to go away and leave such a 
lovely mother. Mr. John’s the pick of © 
the basket. He’s gentle, but he’s 
strong as well. Mr. Tony has the 
coaxing way with him. Indeed, he’s 
as bad as Lord Dunmore, with his 
compliments and his nonsense. I’m 
ashamed to see them coming into the 
post-office, either of them. But them 
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that love Mr. John will taste the 
sweetness of love, for he’ll be very 
kind, and his mind won’t wander. 
There’s no harm in Mr. Tony, but 
he’s light. See how he could go away 
to the Klondike, and never come back 
till he had to come to be nursed.”’ 

Miss Sweeney had made no comment 
on these statements, beyond remark- 
ing with irrelevance that she felt this 
old country belonged to her, and she 
to it; and that everyone in America 
belonged a bit to the old world, and she 
supposed that was why Americans 
were so restless and had such a desire 
for wandering. But Miss Horan’s 
sayings were in her mind as she walked 
along, and there was something at 
once bitter and swéet in her reflections 
upon them. 

She was startled by a voice address- 
ing her. She had been so absorbed 
in her own thoughts that looking 
straight ahead she had missed the little 
anxious-faced man who came down a 
track on the side of the mountain with 
an evident intention of intercepting 
her. She remembered to have seen 
him at Tubber that day. She felt 
something of warmth towards him 
because. he was the one who had 
thought of John. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss.”’ 

She looked into a face so like the 
small gray face of the dog at her heels 
that the resemblance made her smile. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss. I hope 
there’s good news of Mr. John McGrady 
this morning.”’ 

She colored slightly, and wondered 
at herself. What was coming to her in 
this old country that she, Octavia 
Sweeney, who had been ‘Lord of 
herself”? since she was in the nursery, 
who had spoken with an Emperor 
without a thrill, should be learning 
shyness and self-consciousness? The 
country was full of spells. Was one 
of them upon her, its daughter? 

‘Mr. McGrady is doing very well,’’ 


she said. “Dr. Verschoyle is greatly 
pleased with the progress he is making.” 

“Does he know about Young Ter- 
ence yet, Miss?’’ 

“He is not to be told till he is well 
again.”’ 

“Tt would be a blow to him. ’Tisn’t 
alone the money, though he counted 
on him winning some o’ the big English 
races. But he was fond of the horse. 
It was against him in the bit o’ dalin’ 
he did that he always got fond of the 
horses. He tould me himself that he 
hated to be partin’ wid them. ‘I 
must be half a horse,’ he says to me 
wance, ‘for I feel all their pains in 
meself.’ Wasn’t that a quare sayin’ 
of Mr. John’s—that he must be half a 
horse?” 

“T know it,’’ said Miss Sweeney, 
forgetting her shyness. “I’ve felt it 
down my spine when I’ve seen a horse 
frightened or ill-used. A horse down is 
enough to... ”—she thought of 
Blake, and added whimsically, ‘to 
make Heaven frown.”’ 

‘‘Heaven doesn’t be botherin’ itself 
much about horseflesh, Miss,’’ Patsy 
Murphy said. She was beginning to 
remember him. Before the race-day, 
he had touched his hat to John, or 
made a motion in that direction, 
when they had met him one day, 
standing up. in a donkey-dart as 
though he balanced it, on the Long 
Road, as the people called the winding 
sea-road that ran by Clew and wan- 
dered along through the fishing villages. 

“T remember you,’’ she said in her 
frank way. ‘‘You spoke to Mr. John 
McGrady one day when I was walking 
with him on the Long Road. And you 
were at the Tubber Races. I saw you 
just after the accident.” 

“You’ve got a grand memory, Miss. 
I’m Patsy Murphy. My little place is 
up there.’’ He indicated the track by 
which he had come. The mountain 
side was all a pasturage for sheep, but, 
looking up, she was aware of a shelf 
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that jutted out, and over it the white 
gable and thatched roof of a cottage. 
“Tt’s nothin’ more than a wran’s 
nest. The childher do walk sideways 
because the thatch is so low. It’s 
lonesome in winter, but it’s a rale nice 
little place in the summer-time. Her- 
self does be taking a lodger or two. 
She’s a terrible industherous woman.”’ 
Did he want her for a lodger? 


Your mountain-road is sweet when the 
days are long and sunny, 

When the grass is round your feet, and 
the whin-bloom smells like honey, 


came into her mind. Yes, that must 
be what he wanted. 

“T’d like to come,’’ she began. .. . 

“Sure, we're bespoke year after 
year by an English lady that does be 
writin’ books. Isn’t it a quare thing 
for people to be earnin’ their bread be 
tellin’ lies to other people? ’Tis like 
the childher we are that do be askin’ 
for an ould story to take our thoughts 
off grief.’’ 

Octavia did not feel inclined to dis- 
cuss the curious need for a story in 
human nature. 

“‘What is it?’’ she asked, with her 
large, direct gaze, ‘‘if it’s not lodgings? 
You didn’t come down the hillside 
to tell me about your lodger.”’ 

“See that now!’’ said Patsy Murphy, 
admiringly. ‘‘An’ yet there’s many a 
fine gentleman that would be walkin’ 
over the mountains an’ the says for 
the chance of a word wid ye, let alone a 
smile. ’Tis about the mare, Miss. 
Ye’ll mind what Mr. John said that 
day. ‘Murphy,’ says he, ‘how is Mrs. 
Murphy an’ the childher, an’ how is 
the mare?’ He put Katty and the 
childher first, bein’ Mr. John, but he 
has a great wish for the mare.”’ 

“I remember,’ she said, things 
coming back to her from that day. 

‘** *Patsy,’ says he, a few days before 
the bad news kem from over there’’— 
he indicated the direction of the Is- 


lands with a wave of his hand— 
‘“‘ ‘Patsy,’ says he, ‘wid the blessin’ of 
Heaven, Young Terence is goin’ to 
win me the Ladies’ Plate, and I’ll be 
able to buy the mare.’ Look here, Miss. 
His heart was set on the mare. She'll 
make the grandest brood mare in 
Ireland, so she will. Mr. John ought 
to get a Derby winner out of her. 
Isn’t it a terrible pity, Miss, that I'll 
have to let her go before givin’ him 
the offer of her? My son’s goin’ for a 
priest, an’ I’ve got to sell the mare for 
his college expenses. I was goin’ to 
take her to Labasheeda Fair on Mon- 
day. There’s the Michaelmas rent 
comin’ due, too. The childher’ll be 
bawlin’ melia murther when she’s 
took from them. But sure, I can’t 
set her agin the Diocesan Seminary for 
Jemmy, let alone the rent.”’ 

“Tt will be a great disappointment to 
Mr. McGrady,” said Octavia, looking 
at the little man steadily. It was a 
eunning face, but the cunning was 
mingled with simplicity and good 
nature. 

“Tt will so, Miss,’’ assented Patsy 
Murphy, shaking his head sorrowfully, 
and making as he turned away the 
clucking sound between the tongue and 
the palate with which the Irish peasant 
expresses the pity of things that must 
go wrong. 

‘Let me see her.”’ 

“She’d make a nice lady’s hack. 
Still, she’d make a lovely brood mare. 
I’d have sold her eighteen months 
ago, only for Mr. John. She’s been as 
good as a nurse to the childher since 
the first day I had her. I bought her 
from some tinkers by the roadside, 
an’ she only gettin’ her teeth. I 
misdoubt but what they stole her. 
She does everything only talk to ye. 
She follows the childher as wise as a 
dog. ’Tis the great anxiety they do be 
to her wid their pranks, an’ goin’ in 
dangerous places.”’ 

Suddenly they heard a joyful whin- 
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nying, and the subject of their dis- 
cussion came galloping down the 
mountain side, frisking as she came. 
When she reached Patsy Murphy, she 
nuzzled her head into his coat, while 
he scolded her affectionately, making a 
feint of pushing her away. 

“Didn’t I say she’d folly like a dog?”’ 
he asked. ‘Quiet, Granny, quiet. 
That’s a good girl! Now be off, and 
look for a bit to ate. The sheep 
haven’t left you much.”’ 

The mare turned about and moved 
away, grazing as she moved. 

Miss Sweeney looked at her from a 
distance. The mare was still young, 
and she was rather thin, but she was a 
beautiful creature, deep-flanked, deep- 
chested, with a fine delicate head and 
eyes full of gentle fire. As Octavia 
stood looking at her the mare came 
closer and breathed on her hands. 

‘What d’ye think of her, Miss?’ 
asked Patsy Murphy, who had been 
watching the young lady keenly. 
“Isn’t it a terrible bad job that she 
must be sold, an’ Mr. John McGrady’s 
heart set on her? I’d go to Sir An- 
thony or her Ladyship, only the 
world knows there’s nothin’ to spare 
at Clew Castle. Sir Anthony was tellin’ 
me the other day below at M’Groarty’s 
that he had to put on a new roof 
before the winter, ‘else we'll have the 
weather in,’ says he, ‘an’ the whole 
place destroyed on us.’ The loss of 
the mare’ll come hard on Mr. John an’ 
him not too strong, an’ Young Ter- 
ence killed on him. They say mis- 
fortunes never come alone.” 

“How much?” asked Miss Sweeney, 
looking at the mare, and back at 
Patsy. 

‘Would you be thinkin’ of buyin’ 
her? I won’t tell you a lie, Miss. Mr. 
John promised me seventy-five.”’ 

“I will give you seventy-five. As a 
matter of fact, I think she’s cheap at 
that.” 

“You'll make a park hack of her?’’ 


Patsy Murphy’s face had brightened 
for a second. Then a deeper gloom 
settled upon it. 

“‘Wance she’s yours, you'll do as 
you like wid your own,” he said. 
“You’d get a colt out of her would 
win the Derby.’’ 

The mare came slowly up to them, 
and stood listening as though she knew 
her fate was under discussion. Patsy 
Murphy turned about and fondled 
her long nose with a rough, kindly 
hand. 

“The childher’ll be bawlin’ the lives 
out o’ them, the crathers, whin they 
hear she’s goin’,’”’ he said. ‘‘Ye’ll be 
takin’ her wid ye to America? I 
wonder at all how she’.1 stand the say 
voyage. ’Tis a rale quiet life she’s 
had here on the mountain side, an’ 
as much at home about the kitchen 
door as the hins that do be pickin’ 
about for crumbs.”’ 

“Whisper now, Mr. Murphy,” said 
Miss Sweeney, who liked to parade her 
Irish idioms. ‘‘Can you keep a secret?’’ 

“Ts it a sayeret? Who will I have to 
tell it to, except Judy, an’ who would 
she have to tell it to, unless it was the 
wind, or the sheep out there that has 
quiet tongues in their heads?’’ 

“T propose to buy the mare for Mr. 
John McGrady.”’ 

“He couldn’t pay you back—not 
with Young Terence dead on him. 
He’s been very unlucky lately wid the 
horses.”’ 

‘He need not know, for the present, 
who bought the mare. Perhaps— 
when I come back—next year—things 
will be better with him. It is only a 
loan, you understand,—to keep the 
mare from being sold at a time when 
he is not able to buy her.’’ 

“I misdoubt Mr. John would be 
takin’ the loan,’’ Patsy Murphy said 
wistfully. ‘‘He wouldn’t like it, from a 
lady. Not at laste unless it was to be 
that ... but sure, it’s the little 
English lady.” 
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“It was as quare a thing as ever I 
heard tell of,’’ said Patsy Murphy 
later to his Judy, in the quietness and 
privacy of the hour after the children 
were put to bed. ‘‘Do you think she’s 
fond of him, Judy? Sure, she’s the 
beauty of the world, if she is only 
Dinny Sweeney’s daughter, and no 
match for a McGrady of Clew. 
She wint very red when I spoke 
of the young English lady: and 
then she said, very proud-like, that 
she and Mr. John were friends, 
an’ she was doing no more than 
he’d take from a man-friend. She 
looked very scornful when she said 
it.”’ 

“Ye were a great omadhaun to be 
talking about Miss Monica,’ Judy 
said bitterly. ‘‘Miss Monica’s a very 
nice young lady, and not a bit proud 
wid us any more thin that quare 
gentleman, her Papa. But this one 
might have her fancy, too. An’, 
though I don’t like talkin’ about 
people, be all accounts Miss Monica 
doesn’t fret for poor Mr. John. First, it 
was Mr. Tony, and afterwards it was 
the Prince. I seen her skippin’ along 
by the Prince one day an’ lookin’ up 
at him out of her blue eyes fit to turn 
the head of any settled man, an’ 
settled he is, with a white head, 
too, although he’s so fine and 
grand.”’ 

“Tsn’t he a widdy man?” 

“Sure, if he is itself, isn’t he a grand- 
lookin’ gentleman? There’s no ac- 
countin’ for tastes. There’s widdymen 
and widdymen.” 

“Bedad, Judy, I never seen the like 
of you for knowledgeableness,” said 
Patsy, and sighed a deep sigh. ‘We 
needn’t be troublin’ anyhow about the 
pension for Jemmy to be priested. Nor 
about the rint. She put on twenty 
pounds for the mare’s keep. She has 
a grand open-handed way with her— 
if she is only Dinny Sweeney’s 
daughter.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE END or THE SUMMER. 


It was October before Miss Sweeney 
left Cloughaneely, where Deane had 
joined her and had done the packing up 
and putting away, and dismantling of 
the cottage till next year, that prob- 
lematical next year, which was yet 
on the knees of the gods. 

All farewells had been said: some of 
Miss Sweeney’s trunks had been sent 
off: she had put on her long blue 
traveling coat, and the motor bonnet, 
with its strings of blue gauze knotted 
under her chin, and was standing by 
the window, when the carriage bring- 
ing John McGrady home passed down 
the village street. 

All the villagers were out of doors 
to see John go by. Even Miss Horan 
was in the street waving her hand- 
kerchief and joining her little ladylike 
cheer to the others as the carriage 
came in sight. 

Miss Horan had expressed no sur- 
prise that Miss Sweeney’s departure 
should have coincided with the hero’s 
return. She had her own views about 
it, and she kept her opinions to herself. 

The lilies were long over in Miss 
Horan’s garden. Now the trees were 
thinning, and an occasional gust of 
wind brought down the yellow leaves 
and a few yellow apples from the 
doughs. The season, or something 
aboutit, lay heavy on Octavia Sweeney’s 
heart. It was the period of decay, 
against which the China-asters outside 
the windovv in vain flung out a banner 
of the cleanest color. There were 
chrysanthemums. Octavia did not 
love chrysanthemums with their sharp 
earthy smell. She associated them 
with death. It was so sad, the dis- 
mantled cottage, the remains of -the 
last breakfast on the table: the last 
fire, fallen to white ashes on the 
hearth. 

Deane was putting away tidily in 
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Octavia’s little bedroom. Christina in 
the kitchen was sitting, her apron 
over her head, “lettin’ bawls out of 
her’”’ as she said herself. Christina’s 
grief was very noisy. Billy was peer- 
ing mournfully, a little gray shade, 
from the corner by the clock. 

“T wish I had gone before,” she said 
* to herself, as she stood looking out of 
the cottage window at the backs of the 
people who were waiting to give John 
McGrady a cheer as he went by. 
“T am an unnatural daughter to leave 
my Poppa so long without me. I 
should have gone when there was still 
something of summer left. I hate the 
chrysanthemums.”’ 

A shout broke from the crowd. She 
peered eagerly through the screen of 
the geraniums which Miss Horan had 
put back in the window only that 
morning. She could see nothing 
at first for the people crowding about 
in front of the cottage; then they 
broke up, and she was aware that 
John-a-Dreams—he was always John- 
a-Dreams in her thoughts of him—had 
gone by. She had lost her chance of 
seeing him now. She ought to have 
been in the street, or upstairs in Miss 
Horan’s front room. But now it was 
too late: he was gone. 

Miss Horan came in greatly excited 
in her quiet way. 

‘You'd hardly know the poor boy,”’ 
she said. ‘The sickness has made a 
scarecrow of him. He’ll be better 
when he’s had a good shave, and being 
at home will soon set him up. The 
Madam wasn’t there at all. I suppose 
she thought she’d wait for him where 
the eyes of the people wouldn’t be upon 
their meeting. She loves every hair of 
Mr. John’s head. Sir Anthony was 
there and Miss Howard sitting up 
beside him, looking delighted at get- 
ting him back and the noise the people 
were making. I didn’t know she’d 
come. Mr. Tony went by on that 
queer new contrivance of his that 


crackles under him the same as if it 
were going to blow up. They say it 
cost a deal-of money. Mr. Tony was 
never one for looking at money. The 
Madam told me herself that when the 
two were little children she’d give 
them a cake or a sweet at night, and 
Mr. Tony would swallow his down the 
same as if he’d never get another bit, 
but Mr. John would save his and share 
it with Mr. Tony in the morning: or 
maybe let him have it all if he wasn’t 
too pushing about it. Mr. John 
could always give up, she said: but if 
he thought the other children were 
pressing him too hard, he’d just keep 
what was his own and they might go 
without it.”’ 

She paused to recover her breath 
after this long speech. . 

“Mr. John looked this way,’’ she 
added. ‘‘He’ll be sorry not to see you 
again. As for myself, I just wish I 
could go asleep and. sleep the winter 
through. You’ll be coming back next 
summer?”’ 

“That is my intention at the present 
time,’”’ returned Octavia, with the 
sententiousness that did not seem to 
belong to her face or her voice, beauti- 
ful and soft, despite the slight touch of 
the accent. 

“I don’t suppose you’ll come,”’ Miss 
Horan said gloomily. ‘I wonder any- 
one wants to stay in a queer old place 
like Cloughaneely. ’Tis more likely 
people would be getting away out of it 
than coming to it. Still and all, some 
people that went out of it maybe came 
back to it with their wings broken. 
I’m not saying they did, but they 
might have done. I wasn’t thinking of 
your Papa.” 

A car came into sight and pulled 
up outside the little wall, and the 
gate that shut in the plot of land in 
front. 

“There’s my steed,’’ gaid Miss 
Sweeney, with a great pretense at 
cheerfulness. “The sooner we're off 









now the more likely we are to catch the 
train at the junction.” 

“You'll have an hour to wait,’’ Miss 
Horan said. “If it was to be too late 
you were I shouldn’t mind so much, 
for then maybe you’d come back. But 
you're too early, and ’tis the train will 
be late and not you. You'll be perished 
sitting about at that old station. It’s 
a terrible waste of time to be running 
to catch trains when they’re timed to 
start. They never start at the hour, 
and it’s what we like. We can do all 
the things we want to do, and then 
come streeling in at the last minute 
when the train’s signaled. You’d 
have a fine laugh at anyone who was 
to come in time. Not that it happens 
unless there was a stranger in the place. 
Maybe you'd better be telling him to 
wait ha!f an hour or three-quarters.” 

Miss Sweeney turned round and 
put both her hands on the little 
spinster’s shoulders. 

“I think I’ll go now,” she said 
unsteadily. “I’d ba better waiting 
at the junction than here.” 

She stooped and kissed Miss Horan, 
and, taking up her little bag of crushed 
purple morocco—she had been less 
careful about simplicity of late—she 
went out of the cottage, and got on the 
car without even looking back. 

Miss Horan was sitting in the desola- 
tion of the cottage, as she put it, a 
couple of hours later, after the mail- 
bags had been dispatched. Christina 
had gone home, having done the 
washing-up. She was going to be Miss 
Horan’s little servant till Miss Sweeney 
returned. Miss Horan was taking a 
second lodger, a young new priest 
who required a lodging for the winter 
while some building was going on at 
Father Hennessey’s. Christina’s nerves 
were equal to Father Carew, who 
was so gentle and spent all his lei- 
sure time buried in a book. Miss 
Sweeney had offered the cottage, 
reserving one little room to stow away 
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things, and the shy tall boy, new from 
the seminary, had been very grateful. 
There was a good deal to be done to 
make ready for the new occupant, 
whose needs were for a bare simplicity. 
But Christina had to run home, 
ostensibly to see her mother, really 
to place in that mother’s hands a 
bank-note Miss Sweeney had given 
her, which represented fabulous wealth 
to Christina’s mind and would to her 
mother’s. Christina was afraid that 
something would spirit away the 
bank-note if it was long in her keeping. 

So she had run off, broadly smiling, 
though her face was disfigured by 
tears, promising a speedy return. 

“TIT declare I haven’t the heart to 
begin getting ready for Father Michael,” 
said Miss Horan to the depressed 
Billy. ‘‘’Tis a lot we miss her, Billy, 
and ’tis more we’ll be missing her: and 
’tis no good making plans for the future, 
for I doubt but ’tis in Russia she’ll 
be next year and forgetting all about 
Billy acquiesced in this gloomy view 
with a heavy sigh. The fire which 
had been lit in the morning had long 
gone out, leaving a handful of dry 
ashes in the grate. It had begun to 
rain. There had been wind in the 
night which had torn some of the 
creeper from the cottage wall. It 
kept tapping now and again like a 
hand at the window. 

“T declare it’s melancholy mad I'll 
be going,’”’ said Miss Horan, getting 
up out of the chair, and looking about 
her. ‘I don’t know where to begin, 
so I don’t, but I’d better begin some- 
where. I wish that child, Christina, 
was back.”’ 

Then, most unreasonably, she 
turned on Billy. 

“I’d like to know what good you 
are,” she said, “when a _person’s 
down. You’re not much more than a - 
year old and you're giving yourself the 
ways of an old dog. Your father would 
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have been putting a body into fits of 
laughing, so he would, and making you 
forget your troubles with his queer 
oddities. I declare ’tis spoilt you are.”’ 

Billy let a tear streak his rough 
cheek, down which a runnel had 
been made, at this illustration of 
“Souvent femme varie.” 

Miss Horan picked up a duster and 
shook it vigorously. 

“T declare I’m glad it’s raining,”’ she 
said. “I don’t like the sunin autumn. 
’*Tis like a smile on a dead face.”’ 

She was in the habit of talking to 
Billy when he was there; if he had 
gone a-hunting, as he occasionally did, 
she talked to herself. 

There came a tapping at the door, 
a real tapping this time, and not the 
loosened creeper, and she turned and 
opened it. 

“Ts it you, Mr. John?”’ she said, and 
lifted up her hands. ‘“‘’Tis glad and 
proud I am to see you back again.”’ 

John McGrady came into the cot- 
tage and gazed about him, the shadow 
deepening on his face. He looked 
haggard enough still, and she noticed 
that the coat hung loosely on his 
shoulders, but he had shaved and 
dressed more carefully than he was 
accustomed to. 

“Is Miss Sweeney gone?’’ he asked, 
and waited for the answer, his eyes 
on her face. 

“She went this morning. She was 
here up to the time the carriage went 
by with you init. She said she wished 
she could have seen you, Mr. John, 
to weleome you home.” 

“The place looks different,’’ he said 
blankly, glancing round the walls, 
at the windows, from the floor up to the 
ceiling. 

“It wants tidying up. It will be a 
real neat little place when it’s done. 
She wouldn’t put away the pictures 
because Father Michael was coming in: 
and she’s left some of her fallals about 
to make the rooms cheerful for him. 


The loveliest china and glass she left 
him too. And look at that dresser.’’ 

John gazed dully at the dresser 
gay with the French cocks and other 
devices on its crockery. He had thought 
the cottage quite dismantled. The 
pictures, why he had not noticed 
them. 

“It will take the sight out of Father 
Michael’s eyes,’’ Miss Horan said 
complacently, ‘““‘when I’ve cleaned up. 
Sure the last place he was living the 
woman was a streel, and there used to 
be puddles under his feet when the 
weather was wet. He’ll think he’s in 
heaven. How at all did you escape the 
Madam, Master John? The first day, 
too.”’ 

‘“My mother knows when I want to 
go. I am really quite strong again, 
though I know I look a scare- 
crow re 

“After a bit I’d be getting out of it, 
Mr. John, if I was you. Change is a 
wonderful thing, they say. I'd be 
getting somewhere that you wouldn’t 
be reminded of the sickness every time 
you turned your head.” 

“T was never one for change,’ 
John-a-Dreams, and smiled. 

“That you weren’t, sir. I remember 
the day you came home from your first 
school. They wouldn’t be so lonely 
at the Castle now they’ve got Mr. 
Tony. You should see the world a 
bit, sir.’’ 

She pulled up short, remembering 
that the McGradys were poor and had 
had many additional expenses of late: 
and they were always good to the poor. 
They would never retrench in that 
direction. : 

“I wish I could take my mother for 
some foreign travel sometimes,’’ said 
John, with a little pucker between 
his eyebrows. “It doesn’t seem very 
likely. That was hard about Young 
Terence.” 

“It was, sir. Everyone was sorry 
foryou. The young lady, Miss Sweeney, 
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cried like a child the evening she came 
home from the races with the news. 
She wouldn’t let her Papa see her, so 
she escaped up to my little room up- 
stairs where she needn’t answer when 
her Papa called. She thought terribly 
bad of the poor animal.” 

A quiver passed over John’s face. 
He had been very fond and proud of 
Young Terence. 

“It was no one’s fault,’’ he said, 
“and the horse was killed outright. 
That was something to be grateful for. 
Everyone must have been sorry.” 

“Tt wasn’t only the horse, Mr. John. 
She was frightened lest the news should 
reach you and do you harm, you being 
weak.”’ 

A light sprang up in the gloom of 
John’s face. 

“Not really?”’ he said, shyly as a 
child. . 

“She asked me did I think you’d be 
likely to take harm if the news was to 
reach you.” 

“It was kind of her to think of that.” 
He hesitated a moment. Then he said: 

“The Russian Prince must have 
caused some excitement in Clough- 
aneely. What was he like?’’ 

“Oh, a very elegant gentleman, not 
so young as he once was; but the finest 
Manners you ever knew. You’d know 
he was something the minute you laid 
eyes on him. He was elegant, Mr. 
John: ’tis the best word I can find for 
him.”’ 

John looked down reflectively on his 
old hat which he was turning about in 
his hands. He had forgotten to put 
on another hat. The hole through 
which his hair had protruded seemed 
to have a fascination for him. 

““My mother thought he was in love 
with Miss Sweeney,”’ he said. 

“I thought it would be a queer 
match when I looked at her Papa. 
Not when I looked at her. If she 
takes him it’ll be for the children. He 
has a lovely pair. She has them in two 


little pictures that used to stand there 
on the chimneypiece. She doats 
down on them and they on her. It 
would be a queer thing if she was to 
take him for his children. He’d be a 
lovely gentleman to take for himself.’’ 

“She ought to be a princess,”’ said 
John, rising somewhat heavily to his 
feet. 

“Still she’s very humble,’’ Miss 
Horan answered, becoming garrulous. 
“TI assure you, Mr. John, she’s more 
like a little child in ways than any 
grown-up young lady I ever knew. 
You should see her playing with the 
village children there in the paddock 
when the grass was cut. She had what 
she called a haying-party for the 
children. They had a grand tea, and 
buns and oranges to take home with 
them, and she played with them like 
one of themselves. I can see her now 
on a haycock out there, her arms full 
of the babies, and her hair pulled over 
her face where they’d been romping 
with her. Her pretty dress was 
destroyed with the sticky fingers; 
and there was jam in her hair, and she 
had to wash it out. You should have 
seen her, Mr. John! She wasn’t like 
a young lady at all, but a big, lovely 
child.”’ 

John’s eyes had the mist that came 
to them when he saw visions and 
dreamed dreams. 

“Well, good-bye Miss Horan,” he 
said, getting up. ‘I’m sorry I wasn’t 
in time to say good-bye to Miss 
Sweeney. Mr. Sweeney too, for the 
matter of that.’’ 

“Mrs. M’Groarty’s brother, James 
Hayden, is come home from America. 
He says Mr. Sweeney’s very rich. He’s 
what they call a multi-millionaire. 
You’d never suspect it, they were so 
simple. She’d be a fine match for 
somebody, Mr. John, somebody that 
would be in love with her. She’s:too 
good to be thought of for her money.”’ 

“‘She need not be,”’ said John, shortly. 
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“Oh, indeed, she has enough to pick 
from,’’ Miss Horan went on placidly. 
“There’s that Mr. Brett. Mr. Sweeney 
does be talking about so much. He’s 
in the business with him, like a son.”’ 

She broke off abruptly from the 
subject in hand. 

‘“James Hayden was saying that 
Donal Sheehy’s a great man. He’s 
practising the law and doing well. 
He’s likely to be in Congress one of 
these days, according to James. The 
Haydens always said more than their 
prayers.”’ 

“My mother heard from Donal 
Sheehy at Easter. He said he was 
doing well.’ 

John-a-Dreams was going out with 
an indifferent face. 


“Poor Kit McGarvey! I suppose he 
never mentions her, Mr. John?’’ 

“I don’t know. All that was very 
cruel. Donal ought not to keep it up. 
We forgave, if there was anything to 
forgive. Why not Donal, who was 
only her foster-brother?’’ 

“And I hear little Kit is quite a 
young lady, thanks to the Madam.” 

“Kit was always very pretty.” 

He bent over Miss Horan’s hand 
as he went out as though she had 
been a duchess. There was always 
something old-fashioned about John-a- 
Dreams’ good manners. 

‘“‘Perhaps I was wrong to talk about 
the Prince,’’ sighed Miss Horan, as 
the long, lean figure passed out of 
sight. ‘I wonder if he cares?” 


(To be continued.) 





WAR CORRESPONDENTS AND THEIR WORK. 


The public seems to have formed 
for itself two widely different pictures 
of the present-day War Correspondent. 
There are many people who figure us 
as breathless young men who dash 
about, presumably on_ horseback, 
among cannon and bursting shells and 
lines of cheering infantry, seizing and 
jotting down the impressions of the 
moment, then hurrying to the nearest 
telegraph office to send them red-hot 
to their respective journals. It is the 
traditional picture, composite of remin- 
iscences of Russell, Archibald Forbes, 
and Bennet Burleigh, with something 
of Frederic Villiers and Melton Prior 
thrown in. 

Others imagine us to be a group of 
feeble-minded young men who live at 
some mysterious place known as 
“‘headquarters’’ where official informa- 
tion is served out to us by authority: 
which information, in transmission, 
we color with our own ignoble prej- 
udices—chiefly to the detriment of 


whatever regiment or unit the drawer 
of the picture may be most interested 
in. The only material detail on which 
the two pictures are substantially in 
accord is the fact of our extreme 
youthfulness, with its consequent in- 
experience. 

There are at present five accredited 
Correspondents of the British Press 
with the British Armies in France 
four of whom represent each two 
daily newspapers,* the fifth being 
Reuter’s representative. The average 
age of the five is forty-seven years. We 
are considerably older than the general 
run of Brigadiers now serving at the 
Front, and, at a hazard, I conjecture 

*There are also two American A 
dents who share quarters = the Bri 
well as two Canadians, one Australian, ph 
New Zealander (each swith. their respective 
forces), and a‘‘camp’’ or party of representa- 
tives of the Press of our Continental Allies, 
which normally includes four or five French- 
men and, perhaps, one Belgian, one Italian, one 
P ese, though the Se of the 
“camp” varies from time to time. The corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail 1 it should be added, 


represents no other journal, the Standard, which 
= y yoked with the Daily Mail, be- 
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that we come near to being senior to 
Major-Generals. That we have not 
the hard-won military knowledge of 
the professional soldier is cheerfully 
admitted, for only one of us has had 
even a Militia training; but, setting any 
previous experiences aside, we have 
in the aggregate seen vastly more of 
this War than any soldier living. 

We have all, I think, been more or 
less mixed up with the fighting since 
the summer of 1914. We were in the 
early campaigning in Belgium, went 
through the bombardment of Antwerp 
and escaped on foot over the Dutch 
frontier, or waited in Ghent, to slip 
out as the Germans entered. Other 
of us were with the French or British 
troops—suffering periodical arrest at 
the hands of one or the other—from 
the Marne to the Yser. Some spent 
the year 1915 in Serbia or Gallipoli. 
Others stayed here through all those 
long days of trial, having become 
“honest women’’ now, furnished with 
credentials which gave them ‘‘the 
status of officers’? (whatever that 
may Mean) and secured immunity 
from intermittent arrest. 

Since early in 1916 the present five 
have been continuously together, ex- 
cept for intervals of leave or reliefs on 
account of illness. No fighting soldier 
has seen so many aspects of the War 
as we. Not one of us would for a 
moment match his experience against 
that of any man who has spent one 
week in the front-line trenches. All 
our service does not compare with the 
honor of any Private who has once 
helped to repel a midnight raid or has 
“gone over’’ with his comrades in the 
dawn. But we are getting a liitle 


touchy at the comments of writers at 
home, probably much our juniors, on 
the subject of our youth and our 
inexperience of war. 

Two immense advantages we have 
as critics and as judges of the situation. 
First, we are continually in contact 


with men and officers of all ranks and 
every branch of the Service. Second, 
among ourselves, our knowledge and 
experience are always pooled. 

The days when War Correspondents 
raced fifty miles from the scene of 
some savage skirmish to a telegraph 
office are gone. The Front here is so 
vast that no single man can possibly 
be in touch with all of it. We soon 
decided for ourselves that, so far as 
the imparting of facts was concerned, 
we must collaborate and work in 
harmony, each exchanging daily his 
news with all the others. 

The substantial agreement of our 
dispatches on all points of interest 
has not infrequently been cited as 
pointing to a suspicion that we all 
draw our news from some common and 
official source. This is quite untrue. 
If five men went to report a cricket 
match they would probably agree 
as to the result and as to the main 
incidents of the game; and it is dif- 
ficult to understand why there should 
be less unanimity in regard to battles. 
The absence of conflict in the facts of 
our dispatches might more generously 
be cited as presumptive evidence in 
favor of their truth. But the fact is 
that each dispatch is in a sense 
a work of collaboration. For the public 
good we have stifled that primitive 
instinct of the journalist to ‘‘beat’’ 
the other man, and our ordinary 
method of working is as follows: 

To the seven Correspondents (in- 
cluding two Americans) are attached 
five Press Officers. We have five 
motor cars and one lorry, as well as 
three Dispatch Riders, with motor 
bicycles, which last, however, do not 
live at the ‘“camp.’”’ Without them, 
however, including chauffeurs and 
orderlies, the ‘camp’? numbers some 
twenty-six or twenty-seven persons 
and, with the vehicles, makes an 
establishment of some size. 

The function of the Press Officers is, 
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first, to censor our dispatches and, 
second, to accompany us wherever 
we may go. We go nowhere un- 
chaperoned, unless it be to lunch or 
dine with a friend. There is absolutely 
no restriction on our movements. We 
walk—or motor—where we will, but, 
lamblike, a Press Officer comes too. 
This careful tending of our footsteps 
is understood to have been instituted 
from some fear in military bosoms in 
the days when Correspondents were 
regarded as wild and scandalous people, 
that if we went unshepherded we 
might do fearsome things and commit 
unheard-of breaches of Army etiquette. 
People might even talk to us indis- 
creetly. That all seems very silly 
now and in practice it works out to 
our advantage. We always have a 
pleasant companion; and it is the Press 
Officer who must go in first to Army, 
Corps, Division, Brigade, or Battalion 
Headquarters and interrupt somebody’s 
work before we are introduced. The 
drawback is ‘that whenever we go 
under shell-fire or into unpleasant 
places the Press Officers must come 
with us. They do it with excellent 
grace and more zest than one might 
expect from men who have to risk 
their lives to appease another man’s 
curiosity. The chauffeur we can 
leave a mile or two behind us on the 
road (where he sometimes has a more 
dangerous time than we), but the Press 
Officer must thread the shell-holes 
and slimy trenches with us to the bitter 
end and back. 

In times of quiet we make head- 
quarters in some chiteau or country 
house so centrally situated as to be as 
close as possible to all parts of the line 
where active operations are likely to 
take place. This implies that we must 
be some distance from all parts of it. 
You cannot be close up to any point on 
a Front of a hundred miles without 
cutting yourself off entirely from some 


other points; and the only thing to do 
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is to place ourselves at some reasonably 
central point whence, in an hour and a 
half or two hours by motor car, we 
can reach any part of the line from 
the Somme to the sea. When active 
operations are impending on any 
scale in some particular section we 
move up to temporary advanced 
headquarters in that neighborhood. 
It is still useless to be too near the 
line—as useless as it would be for the 
Commander-in-Chief—or we would cut 
ourselves off from others, as well as 
losing touch with the telegraphic base. 
So during the Battle of the Somme 
we made our home in Amiens, whence 
it was possible to reach any part of the 
line, from before Thiepval to Fricourt, 
in forty minutes or an hour. To the 
Battle of Arras our permanent head- 
quarters were close enough. It might 
be more convenient to be closer to the 
actual front line, but such convenience 
would be bought at sacrifice of near- 
ness to General Headquarters and to 
the telegraph. 

We are nowadays well informed of 
impending operations; and on the eve 
of a great attack we decide among 
ourselves which will be the best point 
of view from which to see it. That 
will depend entirely on local topog- 
raphy. I have watched attacks 
from less than four hundred yards 
away, ensconced in an Artillery Ob- 
servation Post in a handy hillside. 
Others one has had to be content to 
watch from no nearer than a couple of 
miles. According as the front of 
attack is wide or narrow, and as 
favorable points of observation are 
many or few, we may all assemble— 
probably in pitch darkness—at one 
place; or we may scatter to three 
or four different positions. However 
that may be, we have already divided 
by lot the sections of the Front be- 
tween us, and each Correspondent is 
charged with the duty of gathering 
the news from, probably, the area of 
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one Corps. And long experience has 
brought us to agreement on_ the 
best way in which this can _ be 


done. 
As soon as the attack has gone for- 


ward and there is nothing more to be 
seen from the observation point we 
push up, each one in a car accompanied 
by a Press Officer, as far as may be 
advantageous on the road towards 
the fighting, where we can meet the 
walking wounded as they come down 
to the dressing station, and see pris- 
oners arriving at the ‘‘cages,’’ or 
otherwise absorb as much as may be 
of the atmosphere of the battle. 
Each man on his homeward way then 
ealls at his proper Army or Corps 
Headquarters and learns there the 
latest official news from the battlefield. 

Attacks now are generally delivered 
at dawn or soon thereafter, which, 
according to the time of year, may be 
at half-past two or six o’clock. In 
any case we meet at our own head- 
quarters at an appointed time—gen- 
erally one o’clock—and there exchange 
our notes. All that each man has 
learned is common property: each in 
rotation telling his story generally 
from north to south of the battle line. 
That done, we then have some two 
hours or two hours and a half in which 
to write our dispatches so that they 
may be censored and telegraphed in 
time for the next morning’s papers. 

On the second day of a great attack 
we visit smaller units or go up to the 
battlefield. Experience has shown that 
so far as personal safety is concerned, 
the sooner one goes up behind our men 
the less the chance of being killed, for the 
enemy’s artillery is then too busy with 
what is going on in front to make itself 
too unpleasant in back areas; and the 
rough survey of the battle pieced to- 
gether from our joint store of knowl- 
edge on the first day can be filled out 
with individual narratives and touches 
of eye-witness description of the field 


on the second and following days. 

It has taken us some time to organize 
this system, which may yet be capable 
of vast improvement. Each one of us 
is of course plunged daily into renewed 
despair over the inadequacy of his 
work; but so immense and compli- 
cated is the machinery of modern battle, 
and so difficult is it to get prompt 
news back from the front line to the 
base, that only by some such system 
of co-operation is it possible for us to 
give approximately accurate and com- 
prehensive accountsof awholeoperation. 
And it has one transcendent advantage. 
I do not believe that ever before has 
the public come so near to getting the 
full truth from the battlefield. The 
danger which besets all War Corre- 
spondents, when operating individu- 
ally, is that they will give way to 
the temptation to embroider their ac- 
counts, adding trimmings of imagina- 
tion to the facts, and using conjecture 
to supply deficiencies in things which 
they have not seen. No correspon- 
dent can do that here. We do not 
all see the same facts alike, for each 
views things through the medium of 
his own temperament; and I have 
personally failed to recognize the 
printed account of an incident seen by 
us in common, as written by another 
Correspondent more talented than 
myself. But the reader can rest 
assured that whatever he reads of news 
from the Western Front is, with res- 
ervations to be explained hereafter, 
as near the truth as the individual 
writer can set it down. Of purpose- 
ful ‘‘faking’’ there is none; and I ven- 
ture to believe that in the future it 
will be put to the credit of my col- 
leagues here that by the conspiracy 
of honesty in which they have engaged 
they have set a very high standard 
for future War Correspondents to 
measure themselves by. In so far 
as we may fail to satisfy the public, 
it is by our inherent incapacity, not 
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by any failing of honesty of pur- 
pose or of earnest endeavor. 

Which inevitably brings me to the 
extremely delicate question of how far 
we are permitted to tell all the truth. 
There is, you know, a Censorship. 
The broad principles laid down to 
guide the Censorship are (1) that we 
must say nothing which will give in- 
formation or encouragement to the 
enemy; (2) that we must say nothing 
which will unduly depress our men; 
and (3) that we must not criticise the 
conduct of our military operations. 
With the wisdom of all these rules we 
heartily agree, and between us and the 
large principles of the Censorship as 
now laid down there is no room for 
quarrel. 

The subject on which opinions clash 
most frequently is that of mentioning 
units of British troops by name. Every- 
body is agreed on the desirability of 
giving the names—Warwicks, Manches- 
ters, Suffolks, and so forth—when- 
ever possible; but the one final and 
compelling consideration is that, in 
doing so, no information which he does 
not already possess must be furnished 
to the enemy. How much information 
does he possess? Our Intelligence 
Department keeps extraordinarily ac- 
curate record of the movements of 
German Divisions; and documents 
continually fall into our hands which 
forbid us to regard the German intelli- 
gence as wholly incompetent. But 
until documentary evidence of the fact 
is forthcoming, or until we have lost 
prisoners from a particular Division, 
how are we to know whether the enemy 
is aware of its presence in the line or 
not? Even if he knew that it was there 
three days ago, may he not be in doubt 
whether it has since been moved? 

Often a single regiment—as Man- 
chesters or Royal Fusiliers—can be 
mentioned fearlessly, because it has 
many battalions scattered in numerous 
Divisions. The naming of one then 


tells nothing. But the mentioning of 
two neighboring battalions is more 
difficult, for that particular combina- 
tion may exist in one Division only. 
Yet the honors may be so evenly di- 
vided that to give credit to one and be 
silent about the other would be gross 
injustice. There is no Correspondent 
who does not seek eagerly for every 
opportunity to mention individual 
troops by name. We have no more 
wish to help the enemy than has the 
General Staff. But the immediate 
question of whether particular troops 
can be named or not is often one of 
obvious delicacy about which there 
may well be legitimate difference 
of opinion. And it is the censoring 
officer who must decide. It is a thank- 
less office. If he excises the name there 
awaits him the indignant remonstrance 
of the Correspondent who has not 
written without first satisfying himself 
that the thing is harmless. If he 
leaves it in and it should thereafter ap- 
pear that the Germans had thereby 
been enabled to place a Division, his 
official head would probably be called 
for as a sacrifice. It is natural that 
the latter should be the more coercive 
argument. So many a regiment to 
which the Correspondent had striven 
to do justice has appeared in print as 
“troops upon the left of the attack” 
or simply as ‘‘our men.”’ 

Akin to this difficulty is that of the 
mentioning of Overseas troops. <A 
large part of the British public evi- 
dently believes that all Correspondents 
are in conspiracy to glorify Austral- 
ians and Canadians at the expense of 
the soldiers from the British Isles. It 
is a preposterous notion. The ob- 
vious fact is this: 

The Australians and Canadians al- 
ways fight in units of a Corps, the for- 
mer sometimes having two Corps in 
the line together. An attack may be 
delivered on a frontage of three Corps 
of which, perhaps. the center Corps is 
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Australian and those on either sideare 
composed of troops from the British 
Isles, each Corps having two Divisions 
in the line. The Australian two Di- 
visions—comprising twenty-four bat- 
talions—are all Australian; while on 
each side of them are two Divisions 
made up of twenty-four battalions 
drawn from as many different regiments. 
Supposing six hundred men of each 
battalion in all Divisions to go into 
action, there will be engaged six hun- 
dred only of Devons, or Cheshires, 
or Black Watch, but there will be 
nearly fifteen thousand Australians. 

It will be readily understood, in the 
first- place, that the concealment of 
the presence of a Corps of Australians 
in the line is very difficult. The bat- 
talion of Devons, of Cheshires, of 
Black Watch, may easily be unknown 
to the German, or the identity of that 
particular Division. But he is never 
long in ignorance when an Australian 
or Canadian Corps has ‘‘taken over.”’ 
These latter, then, can generally be 
spoken of with certainty of no harm 
being done. One cannot assume the 
same of the individual battalion of 
Home troops. 

Moreover, it is evident that six hun- 
dred men, however gallant, cannot 
play as large a part in any fight as can 
fifteen thousand. Not only can the 
Australians be mentioned freely, but 
being twenty-four times as numerous 
they ought to be mentioned twenty-four 
times as often as any individual bat- 
talion on their left or right. We can 
only speak of the Corps to right or left 
being composed of ‘‘ English troops”’ or 
of ‘‘Scottish, Irish, and Welsh units,” 
We are aware that that pleases nobody. 
But shall we, then, mention all the 
forty-eight battalions seriatim and make 
the enemy a present of our whole battle 
order? Three or four battalions of the 


forty-eight—one, perhaps, from each 
Division—can generally be named 
with safety, and that is what we com- 
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monly do. In each section of the bat- 
tlefield some one battalion has usually © 
signalized itself beyond all others, 
either by the accident of having the 
most difficult positions to carry or by 
some especially brilliant piece of work. 
We strive to tell the story of that 
achievement so as to do the least in- 
justice to the forty other battalions, 
the gallantry of which must go unsung. 

No Correspondent can have been 
here and seen these last two summers’ 
fighting without being filled with abid- 
ing admiration of and wonder at the 
quality of our Home troops. I some- 
times feel that in my own dispatches 
I grow ridiculous in trying to praise 
them enough. But they cannot be 
praised enough, and some day every reg- 
iment will surely come by its share of 
the glory. Meanwhile, one wishes 
that people at Home would consider 
how absurd is the supposition that any 
Correspondent should wish to do 
otherwise than celebrate the achieve- 
ments of every regiment to the limit 
of his opportunity, and would recog- 
nize that there are good reasons why 
every battalion cannot be mentioned 
and what those reasons are. 

The pressure to speak more freely 
of individual units has, one conjectures, 
been as great upon the military author- 
ities as it has upon ourselves; and in 
the course of the last autumn official 
communiqués have sometimes bristled 
with the names of units. On more 
than one occasion the Correspondents 
have wondered whether the limit of 
prudence was not being passed, for 
with very little ingenuity the enemy 
might, from the official communiqué 
alone, have practically reconstructed our 
whole battleline. The military authori- 
ties have doubtless had to weigh the dis- 
advantages of giving information to the 
enemy against the perils of resisting 
the demands from Home. My own 
opinion is that the solution of the diffi- 
culty could be found if the War Office 
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would (1) co-operate with the Press in 
making the public understand how 
cogent is the necessity for temporary 
reticence, and (2) take the proper steps 
to see that the share of every unit inany 
operation should be given all publicity 
as soon as the passage of time made 
such publicity safe. The daily Press, 
I think, would gladly find space, every 
day if need be, for a paragraph telling 
the gallantry of men of some one regi- 
ment; and by now the achievement 
of every unit, not only on the Somme 
but in the Battles of Arras and Mes- 
sines, might have been given to the 
world. 

The opinion has been expressed above 
that never before has the public come 
so near to getting the full truth from 
the battlefield. The difficulty, of 
course, is in speaking of our failures. 
The world has seen from the German 
communiqués how easy it is to be truth- 
ful when you are winning and how fa- 
tally difficult when you lose. The 
same mind in Berlin presumably dic- 
tates the minutely veracious narrative 
of a victory in Italy and the distressing 
prevarications used to conceal defeat 
in Flanders which appear, perhaps, on 
the same day. 

We have misgivings as to how much 
liberty would be permitted us in case 
of any great reverse befalling our arms, 
for there is no overwhelming evidence 
that the Army has yet become con- 
vinced of the greatness of truth and 
the certainty that it will prevail, even 
in disaster. Happily, the matter has 
not been put to the test, for while, 
since the beginning of the Battle of the 
Somme, not all our attacks have met 
with equally complete success there has 
been nothing approaching a great 
reverse. 

In the early days of the Somme, on 
an occasion when our attack had suc- 
ceeded at six points and failed at the 
seventh, some of the Correspondents 
were told that they need say nothing 
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about the point of failure. We took 
the liberty of disregarding the sug- 
gestion and put the tale of failure in 
the forefront of our several dispatches, 
then wiping out the stain of it in the 
glory of our-success. The officer who 
had spoken to us complimented us 
afterwards on the excellence of our nar- 
ratives; and the point has not been 
raised again. But the difficulty re- 
mains. 

We must say nothing which will en- 
courage the enemy or unduly depress 
our troops—or, presumably, the na- 
tion at home. I think the Army 
overrates the likelihood of depressing 
either the troops or the nation. Noth- 
ing could shake the moral of men who 
go unshaken through what our men 
face here. And so well do they fight 
that there could be nothing shameful 
for the nation’s reading in a truthful 
tale of any reverse which they might 
suffer. So far as the men themselves, 
the people at home, or the world at 
large are concerned, it would undoubt- 
edly be best to tell in detail of every 
minor reverse which we suffer; but 
then intrudes the question of how far we 
should give encouragement to theenemy. 

There is no doubt that we all believe 
that it heartens our men and our people 
toread how this or that German battery 
or regiment has been wiped out. 
When we have attacked with twenty 
battalions, fifteen of which have gained 
every objective with light losses, while 
of the remaining five, held up at some 
impregnable position, one in particular, 
caught between cross-fire of machine 
guns, has suffered horribly—shall we 
dwell upon the details of that slaughter? 
We know that, if we do, those sentences 
in our dispatches, and those only, will 
be snatched from their context and 
blazoned through the world by the 
German press and German wireless 
and furnished, in translation, as is the 
enemy’s habit, to all his troops in the 
line. It seems as if, in spite of the mag- 
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nitude of truth, there must be some 
point at which we should hold our 
hands. 

The whole tale of our fighting on 
the Somme, at Arras, at Messines and 
in Flanders has been so glorious that 
we could well afford, if only to height- 
en the splendor of the victories, to con- 
fess to every minor failure. The 
British public and the world are shrewd 
enough to know that there must be 
fluctuations, some taking as well as 
giving in war, and it is the foam 
and these swirls and eddies made by 
obstructions in its course which tell 
of the strength of a river’s current. No 
Correspondent, I am certain, has ever 
claimed complete success for an opera- 
tion which partially failed. None 
has ever hesitated to say when. the 
face of victory was clouded. But, 
left to ourselves, we would certainly 
use more freedom in treating of our 
minor reverses than we are permitted 
to use, and we believe that, had we 
done so, the world would by now have 
arrived at a juster appreciation of 
the magnificence of the work that has 
been done by Sir Douglas Haig and 
his armies, and would have come near- 
er than the bulk of public opinion has 
yet come to measuring our victories at 
their true importance. 

Official timidity also interferes with 
usin another curious and nearly opposite 
way. It is not permitted to us to tell 
in detail the full story of a day’s suc- 
cess lest we should lose some part of 
the ground won before tomorrow. 
We knew that Passchendaele had been 
captured in the esarly morning, but 
were not allowed to say so lest it 
should be lost again by counter-at- 
tack. The official communiqué an- 


nounced its capture that same night 
(the communiqué being written some 
five or six hours after our dispatches 
had been sent), and, as our messages 
all told the tale of victory as plainly as 
they could without actual use of the 
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word ‘“‘capture” or explicit statement 
that we were in possession of the place, 
no especial harm was done; but our 
dispatches, if they had been permitted 
to speak plainly, would have made 
much better and more convincing 
reading. Not then only, but many times 
besides, the ‘‘propagandist’”’ value of 
our victories has been immensely les- 
sened by the indefiniteness with which 
we have been obliged to clothe our 
statements. 

The one lesson which a journalistic 
training teaches beyond all others is 
that of the ultimate invincibility of the 
truth. It is hardly to be expected 
that in training for war—wherein se- 
crecy and the deceiving of the enemy nec- 
essarily play so large a part—the same 
lesson should be taught with anything 
like equal force. The question of what 
kind of information will help the enemy 
(perhaps, even, what kind of writing 
will strengthen or encourage him) isa 
purely military question on which the 
judgment of the Army must be final. 
But the effect of the printed word on 
our own people, on the world at large, 
and even on the men in the Army itself, 
is a matter on which the Correspon- 
dents are infinitely better judges than 
the Army can ever be. For the mili- 
tary authorities to tell us how to frame 
our dispatches so as to obtain a certain 
effect on the readers’ minds is as purely 
absurd as it would be for me to tell an 
Artillery officer how to use his gun to 
destroy a given position. 

As for the effect to be produced by 
our dispatches, we are all at one. 
There can be but one common aim: 
namely, to help to win the war; and 
the Correspondents’ part in it is, by 
making plain the story of our achieve- 
ments, to build up the nation’s pride in 
the Army, and to strengthen the gen- 
eral moral. Nothing could do this 
more surely than would the literal de- 
tailed record of every day’s achieve- 
ment. Our dispatches are already 
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vastly more truthful, more comprehen- 
sively exact, than, I think, the public 
gives them credit for. I have indicated 
in what particulars there must chiefly 
be reading between the lines, namely, 
that (1) we do not underline the inevi- 
table mishaps which must befall some 
units of every victorious army, and 
(2) dispatches on the first day of battle 
too often read half-heartedly, as if 
we had not full confidence in our suc- 
cess, because we are prohibited from 
explicitly claiming the capture of 
positions before that capture has 
been announced in the communiqué, 
by which time it is presumed that 
the possession of them is safe. It 
seems to us that it would be better to 


tell each day the full tale of the day’s 
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success and to leave the possible re- 
verses of tomorrow for tomorrow’s 
information. 

Our relations with the Army are so 
pleasant, and the soldier’s ancient 
prejudices against the Press are so 
nearly dead, that anything like com- 
plaint may seem ungracious. The 
conditions have immeasurably im- 
proved. But the Army has still some 
little way to travel in the directions, 
first, of understanding that nothing can 
ever be so powerful as the truth and, 
second, of trusting further to the dis- 
cretion of Correspondents who know 
the use of the weapons which they 
wield much better than the Army can 
ever teach them. I have nodoubt what- 
ever that even this will be accomplished. 

H. Perry Robinson. 





ARE WE A THRIFTY RACE? 


I. 

The war has seriously convinced 
me that the Anglo-Saxon race, in the 
range and power of its good qualities, 
is the most wonderful race on earth. 
I admit that its bad qualities are also 
rather striking. I have lived a great 
deal abroad, and have thus been able 
to realize the bad qualities of Anglo- 
Saxons somewhat more clearly than if 
I had stayed at home. Indeed, I have 
often been violently annoyed by them, 
and annoyed, too, by the apparent 
sublime blindness of Anglo-Saxons to 
their own defects. I have walked down 
Piccadilly, andin the small streets of in- 
dustrial towns, and positively stood still 
in amazement at the mere arrogant,self- 
satisfied bearingof Anglo-Saxons. Never- 
theless, my convictionisas I have stated. 

I do not intend now to inquire into 
the general character of this strange 
tribe of men and women. I want 
merely to examine one aspect of its 
character—the financial aspect. All 
foreign nations consider that Anglo- 
Saxons are extravagant. Therefore 


they must be extravagant, for it is 
impossible that all foreign nations 
should be mistaken on so important a 
point. No Englishman could reside 
for any length of time on intimate 
terms with, for instance, French people 
without being impressed by their 
cautiousness in spending, their minute 
avoidance of waste, and their ingrained 
habit of providing for a rainy day. A 
French-woman will produce a family 
meal out of materials which an English- 
woman throws away as a matter of 
course; and yet the average French 
meal is unquestionably better than the 
average English meal. English people 
seem to be ashamed of trifling econo- 
mies in the house. Tell the English- 
woman, and especially the English 
domestic servant, not to throw away 
the water in which vegetables have 
been boiled, and she would be revolted. 
She would insist on throwing that water 
away. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that the water in which vegetables 
have been boiled has a valuable use in 
good plain cooking. I give this simply 
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as anexample. Again, a French judge 
will live and bring up a family and cut 
a dignified figure in the world on an 
eighth or a tenth of the salary of an 
English judge. 

The French have not reached the 
singular ideal of the Dutch a hundred 
years ago, which was to save three- 
quarters of their income! But they 
have taught the world how to be in- 
telligently happy on a minimum ex- 
penditure. They have done more— 
and worse, for in the French peasant 
economy has degenerated into avarice, 
and has become a moral disease. Still, 
we are so far behind them in the spirit 
of economy that we might imitate the 
virtue without the slightest danger of 
catching the disease. Among other 
lessons, the war has taught us that 
we can dispense with all manner of 
things that we deemed indispensable 
to well-being. This lesson is now being 
driven home. Perhaps soon it will be 
driven farther than is comfortable. 

But the above shows only one side 
of the matter. We may be shockingly 
extravagant, and we are, in all classes 
of society. Yet who are the great 
lenders, the supreme money-providers 
to the whole world? Who puts up the 
cash whenever and wherever cash 
happens to be needed? Among the 
great nations, is it the French, with 
their instinct for economy, or is it the 
Anglo-Saxons with their instinct for 
extravagance? Well, everyone knows 
that it is the Anglo-Saxons. The French 
save and the French lend, but the 
Anglo-Saxons save and the Anglo- 
Saxons lend on a much greater scale 
than the French. Over the entire 
earth Anglo-Saxon money has financed 
every imaginable kind of enterprise, 
and the entire earth is our debtor and 
has to pay interest to us. This state of 
affairs, which incidentally proves what 
a wonderful race we are, is very odd, 
and at first sight it has the air of 
being self-contradictory. But it is not 
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self-contradictory. The explanation 
is fairly simple, The explanation is 
that while the French think first about 
saving money, we think first about 
making money. Saving is not pro- 
ductive; it is merely prudent. Our 
restless energy, our talent for initiative 
and adventure, enable us both to be 
extravagant and to save to an extent 
which other races have not yet reached 
to. 

The Germans fell upon us, and, since 
finance is the very essence of war, it 
became necessary for us to economize 
in the fullest possible degree. You 
may make as much money as you like, 
but extravagance will remain ex- 
travagance and waste will remain 
waste. A millionaire may throw a loaf 
of bread down a sewer; but the loaf of 
bread will be just as criminally mis- 
used as if a crossing-sweeper had 
thrown it down a sewer. It was our 
duty to curb our racial vice, and, if 
practicable, to stamp it out. The 
Government saw the urgency of the 
need; many persons outside the Govern- 
ment saw it; and a national scheme 
was set on foot. The progress of the 
scheme has received some attention, 
but not enough; and as it is more like a 
fairy tale than a record of financial 
operations I cannot rest until I have 
described it. 


Il. 


The work was really only begun 
about two years ago, when two com- 
mittees which had it in hand were 
joined together under the title of the 
National War Savings Committee, 
whose chairman is Sir Robert Kin- 
dersley, of the Bank of England, and 
whose offices are now at Salisbury 
Square, London. This Committee 
toiled for some time without brilliant 
results. Its aim, in a sentence, was to 
persuade the very largest public to 
buy 15s. 6d. War Savings Certificates, 
instead of spending money on comforts 
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or luxuries. It tried posters and other 
forms of sermonizing. The response 
was poor. It wrote excellent letters to 
local people. The response was poor. 
It organized public meetings and 
advertised them in the grand manner. 
The public meetings were very badly 
attended. Now and then the recep- 
tion of speakers was hostile. Annoyed 
citizens said, in effect: ‘“‘Prices have 
gone up more than wages, and yet 
you come here and preach to us about 
saving! Away with you!’’ 

Then the N.W.S. Committee took to 
sending its own agents throughout the 
provinces, and these emissaries called 
conferences together. The enterprise 
started to move, though with difficulty. 
Tn one case an agent paid six visits to 
a large town before he could get a 


conference. The Town Clerk refused 
a conference. The Mayor refused a 
conference. The agent asked per- 


mission to address the Town Council. 
The Town Council heard him and 
agreed to a conference. Perhaps a 
couple of hundred important person- 
ages were invited to the conference. 
Perhaps only a score arrived. But the 
score who attended were impressed. 
They caught the new gospel. They 
became gospelers. A War Savings 
Committee was formed, and in a very 
brief period there were thirty separate 
War Savings Associations, under the 
gviding Committee, in that town. If 
the agent had not persevered there 
would not have been one Association 
in that town. The N.W.S. Committee 
in Salisbury Square had made a mar- 
velous discovery, namely, that though 
people could resist posters, circulars, 
letters, and big public meetings, they 
could not resist being talked to singly 
or in small groups. Individual contact 
was the secret. 

From the moment of this discovery 
the vast enterprise went ahead. The 
agents of the N.W.S. Committee 
grew indefatigable. They performed 
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wonders. They traveled everywhere. 
One man visited every county in 
England and Wales except two. In 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, now 
celebrated for its War Savings, the 
whole of the enthusiasm was built up 
by quite a small group of gospelers 
from Wakefield. The movement 
reached Westmorland only in October 
of 1916; but early in 1917 every 
house in Westmorland had _ been 
visited. Cardiganshire, the cham- 
pion War Savings county, owes its 
pre-eminence primarily to the zeal of 
two men. — 

Towards the end of 1916 the move- 
ment got the bit between its teeth 
and moved forward at a tremendous 
pace, and the pace has constantly 
increased ever since. Some months 
ago there were thirteen hundred 
committees charged with forming War 
Savings Associations. And there were 
thirty-five thousand separate War 
Savings Associations. Now there are 
more. These Associations vary in 
size. Some may comprise a dozen 
members or so. Others may comprise 
ten thousand members or so. In 
many industrial towns of Lancashire 
25 per cent of the entire population 
(equivalent to one member of every 
family) have joined War Savings 
Associations and are buying War 
Savings Certificates. Similarly with 


the villages. In the Yorkshire village 
of Arkendale, consisting of thirty 
houses, fifty members joined the 


village War Savings Association within 
a fortnight and immediately collected 
£644. The tiny village of Down 
Ampney, in the Cotswolds, subscribed 
£19 in two hours. The schools have 
been particularly eager. The scholars 
of Keighley subscribed over £2,000 
in a few months. And the children 
have often influenced parents whom 
no other agency could have touched. 
The total number of citizens now 


regularly engaged in the art of war 
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saving cannot be told exactly, as it 
increases daily. Four millions will 
probably not be far off the mark; it 
may be a little more or a little less, 
but it is about that. As for the 
amount saved, that also is difficult to 
say. Six months ago, however, the 
members of War Savings Associations 
had already bought more than one 
hundred millions (100,000,000) War 
Savings Certificates, which certificates 
will ultimately be worth to them the 
same number of pounds. It is certain 
that without the War Savings Associa- 
tions the great bulk of this money 
would not have been saved at all. 
Indeed, very, very little of it would 
have been saved. It would have been 
dissipated in the satisfaction of per- 
sonal desires. It would have been 
eaten, drunk, worn; or it would have 
vanished into the pockets of the 
gramophone makers, piano makers, 
music-hall managers, cinema-palace 
Managers. It would have done every- 
thing except help the war. It is now 
helping the war. And a final point is 
to be specially noted. The saving has 
not been accomplished principally 
by the rich, the well-to-do, or the 
middling well-to-do. It has been 
accomplished principally by the man- 
ual workers. The poor have been 
extraordinarily enthusiastic. Thus, in 
a large city office an Association was 
formed. All the clerks joined, but the 
charwomen also joined, and it is the 
charwomen who are the most regular 
payers. 


III. 


Such is the record of the N.W.S. 
Committee in less than two years of 
organized work. It is as justly en- 
titled to be called miraculous as any 
activity of the war. What were the 
reasons which led to the miracle? 
Well, the reasons were various. I will 
name a few of them. 

First reason. Personal contact and 
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persuasion, as already explained. All 
the local Committees were formed at 
personal interviews between the agents 
and the local personages. 

Second reason. The local Com- 
mittees are thoroughly representative 
of every class. They amount to real 
local parliaments of the people, and 
include civic leaders, trades unions, the 
churches, the chapels, the co-operative 
societies, the schools, ete., ete. The 
influence of the schools has heen 
mentioned. No class, no profession, 
no trade has done better work for war 
savings than the school-masters and 
the school-inspectors. 

Third reason. The local Committees 
(which organize) and the local As- 
sociations (which do the actual saving) 
have not been worried by interference 
from London. Decentralization has 
been the motto. Each Committee 
and Association is self-governing, with 
its own elected officers, and red tape 
is everywhere at a discount. The 
N.W.S. Committee in Salisbury Square, 
London, merely represents the tens of 
thousands of local bodies, supplying 
them with advice and other com- 
modities which they need, and also 
with a special newspaper, called War 
Savings, whose circulation, by the way, 
is approaching a hundred thousand. 
All localities have been delighted by 
the attitude of London, and _ local 
feeling was well typified by the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool when he got up at 
the Central Hall Conference and said: 
“At last London recognizes the prov- 
inces!’’ The implied reproof was just. 

Fourth reason. The gospel preached 
is a thoroughly good gospel, and its 
persuasiveness is manifold. Everybody 
in a War Savings Association is made 
to understand that in saving he is 
doing four good things. He is lending 
money to the Government, which 
wants money for the war. He is 
depriving himself of goods and serv- 
ices, and those goods and services are 
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thereby diverted to the uses of the war. 
He is making an excellent investment, 
at an excellent rate of interest, on 
magnificent security, free of income 
tax, with the further advantage that if 
necessity compels him to realize the 
investment he can realize it at any 
time on demand, without loss. Lastly, 
instead of spending now, when every- 
thing is dear and difficult to get, he is 
postponing his spending until after the 
war, when everything will (one hopes) 
be cheaper and capital will be in 
demand. Thus present self-sacrifice 
produces these four admirable results. 
Let there be no mistake, the N.W.S. 
Committee had a first-class proposition 
to offer to the largest public, a proposi- 
tion appealing to patriotism, but 
appealing also to self-interest and 
common prudence. It was impossible 
that the proposition, once known and 
comprehended, should not arouse en- 
thusiasm. And it has aroused enthu- 
siasm, not less among the preachers 
than among the preached-to. Almost 
the whole of the propaganda work 
has been done voluntarily and free of 
charge. The officials of all local 
Committees and Associations give 
their labors to the cause. And they are 
glad to do so. Experience has shown 
that before actually beginning to work 
these unpaid officials think they want 
to do as little as possible, but that after 
a@ very short time they find that they 
want to do as much as possible. It is 
probable that no popular movement 


has ever been carried out with a purer 
The Fortnightly Review. 


enthusiasm; certainly none has ever 
been carried out with less jealousy 
and friction. 

Fifth reason. The members of 
Associations have not received orders 
as to how they are to save. On the 
contrary, they have been told plainly 
that saving is an individual and a 
household matter. Each member 
must tackle the problem for himself 
or herself. Nobody can arrange other 
people’s economies for them. One 
principle alone has been laid down for 
the guidance of would-be savers. To 
wit: “Consider what you would do if 
your income were suddenly reduced. 
Consider what you would save on if 
you were compelled to save.” 

The vast war savings organization 
exists with its hundreds of thousands of 
enthusiastic workers, and it is growing 
daily. It is very powerful; it con- 
stantly becomes more powerful. The 
war brought it into being, but the 
general opinion of its adherents, es- 
pecially in the North, is that it ought 
not to die out after the war, and that 
the Government would commit a 
terrible error in allowing it to die out. 
Already it has been very successfully 
used for purposes for which it was 
not originally intended. 

But whatever it may do in the future 
it can boast that it has changed the 
answer to a certain important question 
from the negative to the affirmative. 
The question is: ‘‘Are we a thrifty 
race?’’ The answer used to be ‘‘No.”’ 
The answer now is: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Arnold Bennett. 
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My Lord Duke was dying, there 
was no mistake about that. Everyone 
at the castle wore long faces and spoke 
in respectful whispers. Some of them 
seemed to walk on elastic tiptoes and 
thought it was due to the exit of such 
a great nobleman. 


The Duchess was, unhappily, not at 
the Castle, indeed she was abroad, 
and had been abroad for some time, 
for it was no secret at the Castle or in 
that ‘‘whispering gallery’ we call 
Society, that the Duke and Duchess 
did not “‘pull together’’—a euphemism 
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which was like many half-truths, for 
these are often more explicit than the 
whole truth. Even Mrs. Dunston, 
who was a great friend of the Duke’s, 
and who indeed had been the cause 
of the Duchess’s abroadness, was not 
at the Castle when these last respites 
came. She had been at the Castle, 
but had gone away on urgent private 
business. Not that she was afraid, 
she was a woman who was afraid of 
nothing, and besides the doctors had 
said that it was not infectious. No, 
but she really was a sensitive woman 
and disliked being brought into contact 
with sorrow or death. She could not 
bear to see a rabbit in a snare, but she 
had not tried to rescue it, but had 
gone away as quickly through the 
branching bracken as she could. And 
here was the Duke in a snare. Of 
course she could do nothing to help 
him, or she would have remained. 
The doctors had told her she could be 
of no use. It might be a matter of 
some days or of some hours. He was 
making a hard fight for his life, but 
death was too many for him. So she 
left the Castle shivering. ‘‘What a 
way to put it—a hard fight for life, 
but death was too many for him! 
Shocking! Sir Balfour Stewart might 
be a clever man, as they said he was, 
but apparently he had no taste to put 
it to her like that.” 

This was the dominant thought as 
she drove from the Castle to the 
station, when the sun, a greater than 
the Duke, was passing to his rest, and 
the curtains of his bed were of purple 
and gold. A soft wind, too, blew from 
where the sun was going down, and 
lifted and let fall the many branches 
as children play with water, letting it 
drip through their fingers. But the 


Duke, too, was having a stately death- 
bed. The great canopy over the bed 
was decorated with gilded cupids, and 
from these the pink silk curtains, faded 
alas, 


but embroidered with silver, 
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hung. And from the posts which sup- 
ported this oppressive canopy there 
were little gilt cupids with wings 
climbing up and peeping at the dying 
man who had a hard struggle to get 
breath and from whose throat there 
sounded a rattle like that of a ma- 
chine-gun—when his lungs greedily 
drank the air. 

Just then, one of the nurses who was 
in attendance—for in these days, al- 
though a man ean die without the 
presence of a priest, no man can be 
allowed to die without the presence of 
professional nurses—entered the room 
and said— 


“Your Grace, the Marquis has 
arrived.” 

‘‘What does he want?’’ asked the 
dying man. 


“He wants to see your Grace.” 

Now that was not quite true.. The 
Marquis of Harestock, the eldest son 
of his Grace, was a boy of about 
seventeen, and had always taken his 
mother’s part in—the quarrel, shall we 
eall it? And one of the last things 
he really wanted to see was the face of 
the Duke. He did not know, he told 
himself, what to say to his father. 
It was not for him to rebuke his 
Grace—and this was not the time to do 
it—but the thought that he must 
still take his mother’s side was upper- 
most in his mind. Indeed, he would 
not have come to the Castle at all had 
not Sir Balfour Stewart telegraphed 
to him— 

“If you want to see his Grace alive, 
come at once.” 

It was that telegram that made 
him come reluctantly to the Castle 
and now as reluctantly into the room 
where the Duke lay dying. 

“Well,” said his Grace, still strug- 
gling manfully for breath. ‘‘Well, 
what do you want? Have you come 
to see a Duke die and a Marquis 
turned into a Duke by magic. You 
won't have to wait long.” 
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“I came,” said the lad, “because 
I heard you were very ill and I thought 
that at such a time you shouldn’t be 
left alone.” 

“Alone. Yes, that’s it. Alone, one 
always is alone when one dies; but 
here, why, there are none but servants 
about me. The Duchess is abroad,’’ he 
said bitterly. 

“She thought,’ said the Marquis, 
“that you had some one with 
you’” 

“Oh, she thought ” Here his 
poor lungs were almost bankrupt, 
and then by some composition with 
the bronchial tubes, they got enough 
to go on with in a poor mean way. 
“Oh, she thought! Why should anyone 
stay with a dying man when his own 
family deserts him?’’ 

“But she has only gone a few hours, 
father,’’ said his son. 

‘Well, you have come,” said the old 
man, and his eyes, which were in 
eaverns in his head, shone out for 
an instant at his son. His bony hands 
were laid on the sheet and were 
scraping with their nails at the clothes 
on which they lay. They seemed to the 
Marquis, who had not much ex- 
perience of death, to have already the 
‘“‘blue’”’ look of the dead. 

“*You’ll be Duke in an hour or two, 
and I hope you’ll make a better Duke 
than I have been. It’s too giddy a 
place for most men, and that’s why I 
toppled.”’ 

He coughed. 





“Wouldn’t you like,”’ said the boy, 
for he had vague notions of what 
was right under such circumstances, 
“‘wouldn’t you like to see a clergyman? 
The rector?” 

“No,” he answered. ‘This world 
had me too much to let me think of the 
next—if there is a next—God knows. 
The rector, I’ve had enough of his 
drivel. Do you think it would make 
me happier to be preached out of life? 
God never took much notice of me, and, 
why, I thought I could do without a 
God. Man was enough for me—man 
and woman. But look at this, I 
married one woman and thought I 
loved another—and I am left alone, 
and only you to see that the ‘nurses 
who are weary of waiting on me 
don’t put a pillow on my mouth— 
which might be best after all!’’ 

There was a long breathless pause. 
Then withaspasmodic clutch at the bed- 
clothes he said in a hoarse whisper— 

“God! Did you say God? Is there 
a God? You'll be a Duke in a minute 
—and I—I’ll know!’’ 

He fell back, and the rattle in his 
throat became louder. His son ran to 
the door and called the nurses, and 
they came in. 

“He has gone,’’ said one. 

“Yes, dead,’’ said the other. ‘‘We 
may as well call Sir Balfour Stewart, 
although he ean do nothing.” 

“Dead!”’ said his son, and then 
added in an awed whisper, ‘“‘then he 
knows.”’ 

Guy Fleming. 
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As everybody knows by now, the 
organizers of that queer thing, the 
Russian Armistice, after giving the 
signal that would dissolve the armed 
forces of their country, explained to 
the armed and_ successful enemy 
that he must not (by the terms of their 
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proposal) transfer any of his troops to 
the Western Fronts. In plain words, 
they expected the German soldier in. 
the East to stand kicking his heels 
and “‘fraternizing’’ with a foe who 
could not fight, while Haig or Pétain 


hammered his country to pieces be- ~ 
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hind his back. It makes no difference 
whether thes men really expected 
this, or whether they only expected us 
to think they expected it. In either 
ease the idea is interesting; as a sort of 
ideal illustration of the Modern Spirit, 
which we all love and admire. It is 
perhaps the high-water mark of that 
sea of nonsense, that has risen slowly 
for the last century and submerged 
all solid and obvious things. It has 
all the features of the philosophy; 
all the futility, all the hypocrisy, all 
the attempt to have a cake and eat it, 
all the attempt to make words do the 
work of things, all the incapacity to 
imagine what a man is made of, all the 
universe of waste paper and wind. 
We do not know how far such confused 
evasions are worse confounded by 
modern heresies; or how far such self- 
deception is a heritage of all human 
folly. It may be that Modred, when 
he betrayed King Arthur to the 
heathen, said he was effecting a Celto- 
Teutonic inter-racial reconciliation; and 
explained that the Higher Mathe- 
matics could be trusted to square the 
Round Table. It may be that Ganelon, 
when he gave up Roland and the rear- 
guard to death in the mountains, 
said he was effacing a frontier; and 
anticipated the epigram, ‘‘There are 
no more Pyrenees.’”’ It may be that 
the greatest of traitors, when he 
enacted the greatest of treacheries, 
said he was a Judxo-Christian, dem- 
onstrating the essential identity of 
swords and staves. But we do know 
that the great popular tales and 
traditions, in which the populace has 
more of its own power and presence 
than it has ever had in parliaments 
or even in guilds, have simplified these 
complexities to the clear issue of what 
‘is called treason. And we know that 
the note of the horror of treason is 
never so singly struck as when it is 
_ not a prince but a populace that has 

been betrayed. It is a proof that 
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democracy is at least stirring every- 
where that the word “traitor” is © 
heard everywhere today. 

And yet there is no more treachery 
or insanity in what these poor Anarch- 
ists said, than there is in what half our 
papers and politicians are now more 
and more saying. There was nothing 
more mad or bad about what they 
did than about what an increasing 
number of us apparently want to do. 
In the very real peril of the hour, the 
Peace of Stockholm has naturally 
come again to the surface and found 
what may be called respectable, what 
may more truly be called reactionary, 
support and encouragement. And the 
Peace of Stockholm is of exactly the 
same logical type as the Armistice of 
Petrograd. It is founded on the same 
essential attitude; that of a man who 
disarms himself in order to dictate 
disarmament to an enemy who wishes 
to destroy him. It is even more like the 
attitude of men who, having at last 
got a man-eating tiger into a cage, 
should stand round discussing whether 
he should be let out; and should at 
length solemnly decide that he should 
be let out for three-quarters of an hour. 
It does not occur to such sages, ap- 
parently, that they can only decide 
the date of the quadruped’s exit; 
and that the quadruped himself will 
arrange the date of his return. To fit 
the parable to the Petrograd stipula- 
tion about the transference of troops, 
we must suppose that the conditions 
they compiled referred to place .as 
well as tme. We must suppose that 
they drew up a map or topographical 
chart for the instruction of the tiger; 
directing him to walk down certain 
roads, to turn to the right at certain 
corners; and severely marking certain 
prosperous farms and hamlets as out 
of bounds. We can imagine for our- 
selves the precise influence of the map 
on the tiger; and we ean see for our- 
selves the precise effect of the Bol- 
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shevik stipulation on the Prussian 
in the long processions of German 
troops pouring westward to the French 
and Italian Fronts. But what we do 
not see so clearly is that to accept a 
Lansdowne peace, as a result of a 
Lenin parley, would be to repeat in the 
result the same blunder which had 
constituted the cause. What we do 
not seo so clearly, in other words, is 
that we must necessarily lie as much 
at the mercy of Prussia after a com- 
promise peace as after a successful 
Western concentration; and after a 
compromise peace we shall lie at her 
merey, not temporarily, but forever. 
Lansdowne, like Lenin, wants to limit 
the tiger with a map instead of a cage; 
to trust him abroad with a paper of 
instructions instead of a chain. Nay, 
Lenin is more rational than Lans- 
downe; for Lenin only leaves the 
piratical power with all its arms, 
engines and railways, and forbids it to 
go to particular places for a particular 
time. Lansdowne leaves it with all 
these powers, in the middle of Europe, 
and expects it never to go anywhere 
at any time. It might be more possible 
to patch up a momentary arrangement 
with the Prussian generals, even 
affecting the movement of troops, 
than to lay an everlasting limit on the 
ambition of the Prussian kings. No 
man with any appreciation of actuali- 
ties, nobody who knows what is meant 
by human nature, by the tone of a 
voice, by the face of a man or a family, 
by the external signs by which we steer 
our own daily life, nobody in his senses, 
in short, has the least doubt about 
the direction or the monotonous 
momentum of that ambition. As 
plainly as we can see a single per- 
sonality walking down the street we 
can see that imperialist policy walking 
down two centuries; we can reckon, as 
we might with a material force, with 
the cold hunger of the Hohenzollerns. 
Nothing has happened so far which is 
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sufficient to shake either the trust of 
the Germans in the Prussian princes, 
or the trust of the Prussian princes 
in their star. Not only have we no 
reason to suppose they have altered, 
but they themselves have no reason for 
altering. If the West now collapsed 
as the East has collapsed, Prussia 
will not only have a new opportunity 
for being Prussianist, but a new 
argument for Prussianism. The evil 
men will have a new reason for 
trusting their evil gods. For such a 
power a League of Nations will be a 
string of words. It will be a chain of 
paper; and precisely because the Prus- 
sian will not object to breaking it he 
will not object to wearing it. It cannot 
possibly commit him more solemnly 
than did the agreement by which 
Frederick the Great was pledged to 
defend Maria Teresa or by which the 
present German Emperor was pledged 
to respect the Kingdom of Belgium. 
The Prussian broke his pledge in both 
cases; and what will he have learned 
in this case, except that it is safe to 
break it? 

It is true that the erisis is one 
towering with peril; but that is no 
reason for ignoring everything that 
makes it perilous. The barbarians 
are bearing down on us, for a time at 
least, with the superiority of numbers; 
the only kind of superiority that is 
really possible to barbarians. Alfred 
and the men of the Dark Ages were 
beaten down again and again by that 
stupid superiority, as by clubs of s‘one. 
But Alfred and he oth>r heroes never 
comforted themselves by pretending 
that the barbarians were not barbaric, 
or that stupidity is not stupid. In 
other words, Alfred did not himself 
become stupid; for stupidity was not 
then known by the name of philosophy. 
It may be that ruin is rushing upon us; 
but that is no reason for rushing to 
meet it. It may be that we resist evil 
in vain; but we do not mend it by 
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calling evil good. Whatever others 
may be saying, we for our part do not 
desire our country to avoid failure 
against he tyran merely by flattery 
of him. We believe that he can be 
beaten; but n any case we do not 
propose to blind ourselves to the fact 
that he ought to be beaten. On the 
contrary, if it were really found im- 
possible upon this trial, we could only 
live to hand on the tradition of the 
necessity of another trial, harder and 
move heroic. If the crowned savage 
The New Witness. 
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were really successful, we should have 
to live for the rest of our lives under 
the load of a fallen civilization, like a 
subterranean people buried under an 
earthquake; but our lives could have 
no meaning except that of weavinz 
once again a chain out of the fragments 
of chivalry and civic honor, of making 
a new combination against tha new 
Kehama, the evil and alm’ghty 
man. For the moment there is but 
one word; and that is to stand 
fast. 





“AMERICA’S WAR AIMS. 


For the first time since the memor- 
able day when he called upon Congress 
to take arms in the defense of liberty 
and right, President Wilson has again 
addressed the Legislature of the Re- 
public. His speech by a dramatic 
coincidence follows immediately upon 
the close of the Conference in Paris 
which sat to weld together the efforts 
of the Allies for the conquest of their 
common aims. Mr. Wilson restated 
their one purpose with the uncom- 
promising force and clearness which 
have marked his language and his 
action from the moment when he 
summoned America to take her part 
in the world-conflict for freedom. 
There are no half tones in that ringing 
address, no ambiguous phrases on 
which the ‘‘militarists’’ may feed the 
illusions of their dupes, no hints at 
compromise, no suggestion of faltering 
or of doubt to raise the spirits of the 
“pacifists.”” ‘Our present and im- 
mediate task,”’ he declares, “‘is to win 
the war, and nothing shall turn us 
aside from it.’”? All the powers, all 
the resources, of the United States 
and its hundred millions of free citi- 
zens are irrevocably devoted to that 
end. Mr. Wilson makes it quite plain 
when he will deem that this end has 


been achieved. America, he proclaims, 
will not regard the war as won until 
the German people declare their readi- 
ness to agree to a settlement based 
upon justice and to a reparation of the 
wrongs their rulers have done. Of 
these rulers and the system they 
have set up he speaks in terms of 
reprobation and of abhorrence. ‘‘This 
intolerable thing of which the masters 
of Germany have shown us the ugly 
face—this menace of combined in- 
trigue and force which we now see so° 
clearly as the German Power; a thing 
without conscience or honor or capacity 
for convenanted peace—‘‘must be 
crushed.’”’ That Mr. Wilson puts for- 
ward as the first object of the Ameri- 
can people. This system must either 
be utterly brought to an end, or ‘‘at 
least shut out from the friendly 
intercourse of nations.’”’ When“ that 
has been done, when this malign 
power is overthrown and the German 
people have spokesmen ‘‘whose word 
we can believe,’ and who will in the 
name of their people accept the judg- 
ment of the nations as to the bases of 
law and of covenant for the life of the 
world, America will cast her voice 
for full, impartial justice to enemies 
as well as friends. But the defeat 
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of autocracy, manifest and conspicu- 
ous in the sight of all men, is the con- 
dition precedent to any peace which 
she and the Allies will sign. Autocracy 
must be taught a ‘‘final and convincing 
lesson.”” Before peace can be con- 
sidered it ‘“‘must first be shown the 
utter futility of its claims to power or 
leadership in the modern world.”’ Jus- 
tice between peoples is inconceivable 
while the forces wielded by the masters 
of Germany are undefeated. 

Mr. Wilson, of course, sees through 
the formula of no annexations and no 
indemnities, and he is indignant at 
the abuse which the “masters of Ger- 
man intrigue” have been able to make 
of it in Russia and wherever else 
their agents have found a hearing. 
The American people, he states, insist 
that the ‘‘deep and abominable wrong”’ 
done by rulers shall not be made a 
ground for the robbery or punishment 
of the nations they have ruled. The 
German intriguers have been trying 
to play upon this sentiment in order 
that a premature peace may be signed 
before the sinister forees which render 
peace impossible have been overcome. 
The device has succeeded for the pres- 
ent in Russia, but not in the United 
States. There the citizens bred in 
the traditions of public life, “are 
impatient with those who desire peace 
by any sort of compromise—deeply 
and indignantly impatient.’’ That, 
indeed, the comments of their chief 
newspapers upon Lord Lansdowne’s 
letter have abundantly shown. They 
desire peace, as all the Allies desire it, 
but peace by the overcoming of evil 
once and for all. To gain that end 
victory is indispensable, and repara- 
tion must follow on victory. Mr. 
Wilson declares that the work of 
liberation must extend not only to 
Belgium and France, but to the peoples 
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of Austria-Hungary, of the Balkans. 
and of Turkey in Europe and in 
Asia. All alike must be freed from 
“the impudent and alien dominion 
of the Prussian military and com- 
mercial autocracy.”’ At the same 
time he disclaims any intention to 
“rearrange the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire.”’ This he regards as the business 
of the peoples of that Empire, which, 
however, must be left in their own 
hands, and not in the hands of their 
rulers acting under German dictation. 
He repeats the hopes he has often 
expressed, that even the German 
people will benefit by deliverance 
from the yoke which at present 
bows them down, and he protests that 
nobody threatens the existence, the 
independence, or the peaceful enter- 
prise of their country. We must con- 
fess some scepticism as to the truth 
of this picture of the German nation, 
as we have done when Mr. Wilson 
painted it on former occasions. We 
shall be glad enough to discover solid 
grounds for supposing that it is true, 
or is likely to become true within a 
measurable time. But we can discover 
no such evidence now, and for the 
present we must continue to regard 
the German people as the willing 
accomplices of their rulers. They are, 
indeed, the vassals of their Govern- 
ment, just as its allies are its vassals. 
We can no more distinguish between 
them than the President can any 
longer distinguish between Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. America, he 
announces, must henceforth regard 
the Central Powers as one, and he 
invited Congress forthwith to declare 
war upon the Dual Monarchy. With 
this straightforward and logical state- 
ment of America’s war aims the 
last hopes of the pacifists must 
founder. 
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The Failure of Lord Northcliffe. 


THE FAILURE OF LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


Lord Northcliffe’s famous letter to 
the Prime Minister is now weeks old, 
and it would seem that most of those 
who have given any prolonged conu- 
sideration to that ill-advised document 
have come to the conclusion that it 
was the futile effort of a sometimes 
fatuous man. 

It is unnecessary to do more than 
refer to the lack of imagination shown 
by one who seizes the fact that he is 
offered high office under the Crown as 
an occasion to read a lecture and to air 
his petty grievances under cover of 
vastly more important matters. No- 
body but Lord Northcliffe could have 
done that. Nobody could have so 
little excuse for doing it as had Lord 
Northcliffe. For who else could—if he 
wanted to talk about such things— 
speak with a thousand tongues? Who 
else controls such .a multiplicity of 
newspapers? But the truth is that 
Lord Northcliffe is dwarfed by his 
Press—and knows it. The extraordi- 
nary thing is that the vast circulation 
of his newspapers, has not, in the 
course of years, created for Lord 
Northcliffe a greater personal in- 
fluence than the decidedly moderate 
one which he enjoys by virtue of his 
personality. If Mr. Gladstone had 
owned a chain of newspapers and had 
lost possession of them in, say, the 
’seventies, his influence would have 
remained what it really was: for Mr. 
Gladstone owed his influence to per- 
sonality. Not so Lord Northcliffe. 
If tomorrow he were to lose control 
of his hydra-headed Press he would 
soon be a person of meager importance 
in the councils of the nation. Why 
that is so he himself reveals to us 
in his recent letter. 

The first sentence of that extraor- 
dinary production makes one wonder 
how on earth Mr. Lloyd George was 


ever so foolish as to put himself in the 
position where Lord Northcliffe could 
some day publicly refer to the Prime 
Minister’s “repeated invitation that I 
should take charge of the new Air 
Ministry”? Did not Mr. George 
know his Northcliffe? Did he not 
realize that if the latter could he 
certainly would—at his own good 
time and in his own ill way—take the 
public into his confidence? For as- 
suredly no newspaper proprietor was 
ever so fond of writing letters to the 
Press (preferably to one of his own 
newspapers) as is Lord Northcliffe. 
Shades of John Walter! 

Having said that he did not want to 
be Air Minister one would think that 
Lord Northcliffe would have brought 
that letter to an end. Instead he pro- 
ceeds to deliver a lecture. As Lord 
Northcliffe would never comprehend 
the unseemliness of his conduct—and 
as everybody else already does—it will 
suffice to examine a few of his state- 
ments. Hé complains that “‘there are 
still in office here those who dally’’ 
with various urgent questions. But 
why does not Lord Northcliffe state 
openly whom he means? Nothing 
compels him—indeed nothing entitles 
him to write, in answer to an invitation 
to take office, such a letter to the 
Prime Minister—and to communicate 
it to the public. But while one is not 
particularly astonished by Lord North- 
cliffe’s ignorance of the fitness of 
things, one is amazed by his lack of 
courage in thus trying to convey to the 
nation an innuendo of which he is 
apparently frightened to take the full 
responsibility. It is all the more sur- 
prising because when it suits him 
to do so Lord Northcliffe can indicate 
to whom he refers quite plainly. Indeed, 
he in that way throws his mantle 
over Sir Douglas Haig—a protection 
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for which the gallant soldier does not 
owe any thanks to the enterprising 
newspaper proprietor. 

Lord Northcliffe’s petty petulance 
becomes evident when he uses this 
letter to complain that ‘‘I have had 
personal experience myself, while in 
America, of the obstruction and delay 
in certain Departments in London.” 

It is time to deal faithfully with 
Lord Northcliffe’s mission to America. 
The truth is that, though not a failure, 
Lord Northcliffe himself was very far 
from being an unqualified success. A 
success that is with Americans; for 
it is of no great moment whether or 
not the rumor that Sir Cecil Spring Rice 
complained of some of Lord North- 
cliffe’s activities is true. Lord North- 
cliffe’s best friends have never accused 
him of being “‘fine’’—in the French 
sense of that word. A certain crudity 
in his character has always disposed 
him to think (and his material success 
has only deepened that view) that all 
that counts is a great deal of energy— 
and some publicity. Thus it was that 
when in the United States (as again 
in his letter to Mr. Lloyd George) he 
made the egregious error of thinking 
that the Americans are a race to be 
pleased by an imitation of their meth- 
ods or by flattering them at the ex- 
pense of one of their Allies. 

Mr. Balfour was appreciated in the 
United States precisely because he was 
known to be and because he acted as 
an Englishman of a high type. An even 
greater success fell to the lot of Lord 
Reading on each of his visits. But Lord 
Northcliffe adopted a different tack. 
Unfortunately for himself he did not 
realize that do what he could he would 
only appear to Transatlantic eyes 
as a very pale imitation of an Ameri- 
ean. Does he today realize what is 
known to others who are in close and 
constant touch with the United States 
—that to many of those “leading 
Americans,’”’ to whom his letter refers 
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so glibly, he appeared as a feeble 
Hearst—but, bien entendu, a benevo- 
lent and pro-Ally Hearst? For such is 
indeed the melancholy truth. 

The unfortunate impression which 
Lord Northcliffe created in the United 
States was confirmed by his letter to 
Mr. Lloyd George—with its disgraceful 
attempt to belittle what Great Britain 
has done, and its fatuous effort to curry 
favor in America by a threat that 
“unless there is swift improvements 
in our methods here, the United States 
will rightly take into its own hands 
the entire management of a great part 
of the war.” But that is certainly 
not what one would imagine from the 
dispatch cabled by the Times American 
correspondent, who, strangely enough, 
seem to have forgotten to send 
the extracts which gave his noble 
proprietor the castigation he so 
richly deserved. Is that because he 
is an incompetent journalist? Or 
are the orders: from Printing-house 
Square that nothing must be cabled 
which might ruffle his lordship? What- 
ever the reason, the fact remains that 
it was left to the Chronicle corre- 
spondent to cable that, while here and 
there ‘‘mild endorsement’’ of Lord 
Northcliffe’s letter was to be found, 
“responsible organs of typical Ameri- 
can opinion are mercilessly critical.’ 
Anyone who reads the following ex- 
cerpts will admit the justice of that 
conclusion. The New York World said: 


While assailing the war methods of 
the British Government, Lord North- 
cliffe has nothing but praise for the 
achievements and efficiency of the 
United States Government; yet the 
American imitators of Lord North- 
cliffe are always bitterly assailing the 
Wilson Administration and glorifying 
the accomplishments of the British. 
Lord Northcliffe finds only “fervor 
and enthusiasm” in the United States. 
Lord Northcliffe can make it very 
uncomfortable for Mr. Lloyd George, 
as he made it very uncomfortable for 
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Mr. Asquith. He is in the fortunate 
position of the man who exercises 
power without responsibility, but after 
he has finished with Mr. Lloyd George 
will the Allied armies be an inch 
nearer Berlin? Will the German forces 


have yielded a single foot of soil? If _ 


not, to what good has it all come? 


The New 
as follows: 


While Americans will be grateful 
for his compliments, they will hesitate 
to accept his implication of a contrast 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, and they will most certainly 
be desirous that the British people 
shall not take his sharp words as re- 
flecting the state of feeling in this 
country. .. . It is likely that careless 
readers may interpret his letter as 
meaning that America is at present 
under the impression that its blood and 
treasure are actually being spent vainly 
because of the incompetence of the 
Lloyd George Ministry, and that 
American sentiment therefore favors 
taking the direction of the war out of 
such incompetent hands. If any such 
impression should get abroad in Eng- 
land it would be regrettable, for there 
is no basis for it. 

National misunderstandings are easy 
to start and hard to catch and scotch. 
Before this one gets fairly under way, 
let it be thoroughly understood that 
the feeling to which Lord Northcliffe 
gives voice is rather his own than that 
of Americans; and, whatever may be 
the faults of the present British 
Government, it stands in rather un- 
usually high estimation on this side of 
the sea. 

The New York Globe, in the course of 
a leading article headed ‘‘Northcliffe’s 
Libel on America,” points out that 
Lord Northcliffe is the sort of English- 
man whom America views with great 
distrust, and that his presence in the 
United States is no asset to Great 
Britain: 


York Times commented 


The motives inspiring Lord North- 
cliffe in his attempt to drive Mr. 
Lloyd George out of office may be 
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left to British judgment. Likewise 
to them may be left the question of 
whether a change in Prime Ministers 

will contribute to winning the war. ~ 
It is not our business to intrude 
advice. But when Lord Northcliffe 
brazenly misdescribes American opin- 
ion, as he does in his recent letter, 
this is a matter of American concern. 

Recently in this country and in a 
position to gather accurate informa- 
tion, he presents America as in a 
braggadocio mood, as chiefly dis- 
satisfied with the present British 
Government, as complacently con- 
trasting our efficiency with British 
inefficiency, as desirous of taking 
practically the sole charge of the war. 
Lord Northcliffe when so _ saying 
libels his late hosts. It is proper for 
Americans to protest against such a 
caricature, although the language em- 
ployed pretends to be that of compli- 
ment. Too often has Lord North- 
cliffe, while in this country, blurted out 
extreme criticism of the slowness of our 
preparations for anyone to ascrite 
sincerity to his eulogy. It is im- 
possible to escape the conclusion that 
Lord Northcliffe is now so malignant 
towards Mr. Lloyd George that he is 
willing to do anything to break him 
down. 

In regard to Lord Northcliffe, and 
the sort of Englishman that he is and 
represents, it is proper to say that 
America views them with great dis- 
trust. To us the war is for the ad- 
vancement of liberal and democratic 
ideas—for the promotion of world 
fraternity, out of which will come our 
safety and permanent peace. During 
his active life Lord Northcliffe has — 
been a reactionary, not only with 
respect to British domestic questions, 
but international ones. He has not 
only opposed social reform in Great 
Britain and justice to Ireland, but has 
been a steady preacher of national 
hate. If he had lived in the days of 
King George the Third he would 
have stood with Lord North, even as 
Asquith and Lloyd George would 
have stood with Chatham, Burke and 
Fox. Americans are familiar with the 
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Tory Englishman. So far as this coun- 
try is concerned Lord Northcliffe 
is no asset to Great Britain. Our 
ardor in the war is not likely to 
increase with a growth of his 
influences. 


It is to be hoped that Lord North- 
cliffe is pleased with himself—for few 
other people, either at home or abroad, 
are pleased with him. 

It is undeniable—and it has been 
stated time and again in the columns 
of The Outlook—that on _ various 
occasions since the war began the 
Northcliffe Press has done good service 
to the nation. There is decidedly 
more doubt about the quality of any 
services rendered by Lord Northcliffe 
personally; and even the Northcliffe 
Press suffers in influence and public 
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esteem when it is absurdly made the 
vehicle (as has happened frequently 
in recent years) for letters or other 
less direct communications from and 
about Lord Northcliffe himself. 

Lord Northeliffe’s letter to the Prime 
Minister has been appraised at its 
true value on both sides of the At- 
lantic. It was a somewhat indecent 
performance. In reading it one was 
filled with amazement—a feeling which 
was tinctured by mild amusement 
when one arrived at the signature. 
For in very truth Lord Northcliffe 
has made himself ridiculous. How- 
ever, he is one of the lucky people who 
ean afford himself that luxury from 
time to time; while his example may 
deter others who are not able to do so 
with a like impunity. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR. 


The recent speech of Mr. Lloyd 
George has established pessimism as 
the truly fashionable cult. Since its 
delivery, everyone who can command a 
corner in the Press has been at pains 
to point out the exact reasons of the 
Allied “failure.’”’ The communications 
have not been wholly discouraging, 
for they have at least demonstrated 
the vast reserves of strategic talent 
on which the Allies can still draw 
in their need. But the majority of the 
writers have been unanimous on one 
point. They all look to win victory by 
some tremendous and crushing blow 
in the field. It may be argued that 
this is not pessimism; but in spite of 
their facile confidence in some simple 
expedient of melodramatic war, it is 
clear that all the critics agree that we 
have not achieved it. It may seem 
even over-daring to suggest that we 
cannot measure the success of any 
operation until we know its aim. Yet 
such is the plain fact; and in the storm 


of dust raised by the Paris speech the 
whole situation has become obscured, 
and we are driven to accept or deny 
any given interpretation of it on faith. 

It is necessary that we should know 
how we stand. There can be no ques- 
tion so pressing as this. But an in- 
quiry into the situation must begin with 
some pedestrian search into the mean- 
ing of the war and the nature of the 
opposed war-aims. Now, without 
raising controversial questions, we 
may fairly regard economic rivalry 
as at least one cause of the war. The 
prospect of economic gain did unques- 
tionably enter into the perfervid 
dreams of the German Jingoes before 
the war, and the schemes of the 
various ‘‘Pan-German’”’ associations 
formed during the struggle have had 
this end as their commun factor. 
The memorandum of the Six Associa- 
tions, the Petition of the Professors, 
the “Honorable Peace Committee,” 
and even the Mittel-Europascheme, all 
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agree upon this point. With the 
exception of the last, all look forward 
to some territorial expansion; but the 
Germans are logical enough to admit 
that territory without economic gain 
would be of no value to them. The 
new German Colonial Empire must 
contain besides the Belgian and French 
Congo, “‘the rich districts lying about it, 
at present in English hands.” Land, 
as such, is not their goal. Indeed, if it 
had been, there would be no case for 
those who suggest that we have done 
nothing in the war, since the Allies 
have taken more enemy land than the 
Central Empires. It is simply land, 
as the symbol of economic advantages, 
of stores of raw material, and the 
chances of an enlarged prosperity, 
that moves the designs of the aggres- 
sive classes in Germany. Some German 
writers indeed suggest that certain 
strategic areas, though not imme- 
diately productive, might be useful 
and desirable. But here we must 
balance the accounts. Both sides have 
captured some useful pawns. On our 
side, even if we ignore the virtual 
capture of all the enemy ports, we 
must admit the value of the successes 
in Mesopotamia and Palestine. Rohr- 
bach has written that if the Allies 
render Germany powerless ‘‘to pre- 
vent the break-up of Turkey’”’ in our 
favor, we have won the war. And the 
extended Mittel-Europa scheme pre- 
supposes an undiminished Turkey. 
But generally the final aim of the 
German aggressionists is to come out 
of the war with an improved economic 
outlook. As soon as we set up this 
standard of measurement we are able 
to see how much we have already 
achieved. The Allies and the nations 
associated with them control the 
world’s stock of raw material. ‘“‘Today,”’ 
says the ‘‘Weser Zeitung,” ‘‘England 
has undoubtedly won an_ economic 


world victory, and if this victory is not 
snatched from her, then she will have 
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realized her main war aim.” This is a 
very striking admission, but it is by 
no means unique. German writers 
for a year have been dwelling upon 
this unwelcome theme, and the Ger- 
man Army is at this moment attempt- 
ing the task which confronted Ger- 
many at the beginning of the war— 
the task of securing by victory in the 
field the economic victory which ever 
eludes her. The Central Empires are 
besieged, and all the breakings-out of 
which Mr. Lloyd George spoke have 
profited very little. Last year she 
overran Roumania. But in spite of 
that foray, she is worse off this year. 
Even if she could overrun the whole of 
Russia, she would be little better off, 
and her Press is already pointing out 
that Italy can yield her hardly any- 
thing. Indeed, it is almost unthink- 
able that anything could relieve the 
stress of the siege, except some ar- 
rangement with the powers which 
control the supplies. A detached 
observer might be led to observe that 
Germany was burning down the 
house to open the door. Certainly the 
riches of the world are slowly ebbing 
away; but Germany will have no 
share in the residue unless she gives 
in or comes to good and handsome 
terms with her besiegers. 

How has this state of things come 
about? It may be unwelcome, but it is 
certain that it is more due to German 
blunders than to any efforts of ours. 
And it is precisely the weapon on 
which she most relied—the unrestricted 
submarine campaign which has been 
the chief agent of her failure. Even 
what she has won she holds more 
from our blunders than from her own 
prowess. . With the exception of the 
territory she occupies in Northern 
France and Belgium, she has gained 
everything from our political or mili- 
tary errors. She was better prepared 
at the outset than we, and the terri- 
tories occupied in France and Belgium 









































De Mortuis. 


are witnesses to that fact. Otherwise, 
we have merely presented her with her 
advantages. On the other hand, the 
purely military victories of the Allies 
in Belgium and France were won from 
her despite her most strenuous resist- 
ance. If there could be a purely dis- 
passionate balancing of military achieve- 
ment, it would probably show in 
favor of the Western Allies. It must 
be a distinct and perhaps a solitary 
point of self-gratulation with the 
German Staff that they are fighting 
upon the fields of Belgium and France, 
for otherwise they would be clearly 
and unmistakably discredited before 
the world. 

Militarism in the person of its 
chief exponents is bankrupt. The aim 
which could alone have excused the 
war preparation of Germany was 
economic expansion. But the Ex- 
pansionists are now ,worse off than 
before the war would have seemed 
credible. And they realize that, failing 
a capitulation to the Allies, they are 
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finally worse off. Yet they continue 
their terrible military efforts to re- 
deem on the field what can only be 
redeemed at the council board. To 
secure economic expansion by arms is 
like chasing the soul with a scalpel. 
They may put their object to flight, 
but they cannot secure it. The world 
is really too mature to stand the 
argument of force. Public right is too 
firmly established for it to be moved 
by terror. Every German publicist 
knows that the present state of his 
country is unrelieved. A siege is not 
broken because the lines of circum- 
vallation are pushed out unless they 
can embrace areas that make the 
besieged finally independent. To break 
into the heart of the besieged citadel, 
on the other hand, may be a difficult 
thing. But when you hold all the 
means of relieving its dire necessities 
and stand in a positiou to prevent its 
recovery forever, its position is hope- 
less. The Allies are, upon the German 
admission, in that position today. 





DE MORTUIS. 


“Charity is due to the dead as well 
as to the living,’’ nobly wrote Boling- 
broke. That is a true attitude towards 
those who have sped hence thither- 
ward. But the trite ““De Mortuis nil 
nisi bonum,’”’ a proverb ancient as 
Menander, is the platitude not of 
“good remembrance” but of bad 
oblivion. It is a silly, nay, an im- 
moral, adage, for it presupposes not 
only that death cancels character 
but that it creates obligation—an 
obligation to lie by license. It is 
reponsible for mounds of advertising 
epitaphs, emptily imputing every tal- 
ent and virtue to those who cannot 
eontradict them, nor is the least 
humorous of these the one about a 
great niece of “Burke the Sublime,”’ 


who among other things, “painted 
beautifully in water colors, and of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” It 
is responsible, too, for a flood of 
““Reminiscences” which are called 
“pleasant”? ‘reading, yet whitewash 
the world so drearily that they cease 
to have any significance, or appeal so 
fulsomely to coterie-worship that every 
molehill seems a mountain. ‘‘Swin- 
burne I only met once: you quite 
forgot the frail body in the surging 
soul”’—‘‘No one admitted to the 
privilege of intimacy with Cesar 
Borgia could doubt his innate good- 
ness of heart,”—judgments of this 
order are what Plato termed the “lie 
in the soul,’’ and are capable of de- 
forming history into ‘‘La fable con- 
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venue.” They resemble those relics 
of the true cross the profusion of 
which is in fact their refutation. News- 
papers are great sinners iu this respect. 
Their pet patrons or prolégés are 
flourished forth as saints or geniuses, 
their pet aversions are persecuted, 
but no sooner is the breath out of each 
photographed body than the whole 
universe is unequal to apotheosis. 
No doubt underneath all this -extrava- 
gance there does lurk a tone that is 
not falsetto, the voice that gladly 
exclaims “Let bygones be bygones.” 
But to impute tomorrow what you 
begrudge today, or to feign hysteria 
because mediocrity moulders, is really 
a sort of inverted slander, the worst 
form of hybrid hypocrisy. Let us take 
two flagrant instances, the one of a 
perpetuated partisanship, the other 
of a prejudice transformed into ‘‘false 
charity but real malice’’ directly its 
butt had vanished from the scene. 
Macaulay was the stout champion 
of Holland House, under the windows 
of which, as it were, his magnificent 
chronicle was composed. According to 
him Charles Fox was an angel. Nothing 
that he did (or owed) calls for censure 
or perspective. As a matter of fact 


Charles Fox, with all his gifts and 


graces, was the most selfish of liber- 
tines, the Catiline of English politics. 
He had, it is true, generous instincts, 
but they were often indulged at the 
expense of others. Moreover, if he lied 


like truth in the cause of all mankind,. 


he was often curiously callous where 
his own country was concerned. He 
was ready to undo India, he toasted 
the Jacobin cap, he was among the 
first to seek out Napoleon at the truce 
of Amiens. We need not dwell on the 


meanness of this high-souled hero, but 
will only record that at first he was 
ashamed to own his marriage with the 
devoted mistress who, for his sake, 
learned tongues ancient and modern, 
weaned him from the bottle, and 
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eventually called the clergyman to 
his death-bed. But he was the chora- 
gus of the New Whigs, and that 
sufficed for Macaulay. Once again, 
Gladstone abominated Disraeli. The 
greater part of his life was passed 
in vilifying a triumphant rival. What 
was not passed in abuse—and he called 
him a devil—was passed in a Peck- 
sniffian patronage even more offensive. 
With gross bad taste he kept away 
from his obsequies, a self-indulgence 
which, had Gladstone died first, Dis- 
raeli would never have perpetrated. 
Yet no sooner had Lord Beaconsfield 
expired than Gladstone concocted his 
funeral panegyric. He came to praise 
Cesar, not to bury him, and in a 
manner which damned by laudation. 
Nothing if not moral, he dwelt on the 
courage and home virtues which he 
would wish each of his sons to emulate. 
Then he pictured the great states- 
man’s return from Berlin in the 
Virgilian verse that celebrated the 
young Marcellus. And when he sat 
down we knew, and he knew, that, 
from him, most of it was a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. Such 
praises and phrases are little short of 
insults. If a character be the villain 
of your piece, is he less so when the 
curtain has fallen? 

All of us, most humanly, like to 
dwell on the best side of the departed, 
and it was a law of the Twelve Tables 
never to wrong the dead. If it were a 
case of 


Be to her virtues very kind; 
Be to her faults a little blind, 


who would not agree? But that is 
hardly the way in which the “De 
Mortuis’”’ doctrine works out. Visit 
your club and be wise. Brown has 
gone the way of all flesh—old ‘‘Money”’ 
Brown, who was never known to wear 
a new suit or to find a shilling for the 
fare when you drove with him. He 
was a familiar figure, authoritatively 
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vapid but a holy terror, we have 
heard, to his wife and daughters. 
“Poor Brown,’? murmurs Jones, “I 
wonder how much he has left? A 
thoroughly good fellow, Brown, though 
perhaps—eh?—just a bit of a skin- 
flint.” “Come, now,’’ cuts in Smith, 
““De Mortuis,’ you know. Yes, I 
liked the old chap always—so fair- 
minded. He never played for more 
than threepenny points at bridge, 
though of course he could. have 
afforded any stakes, even though he 
usually lost. I expect he gave away 
heaps anonymously, for you never 
saw his name in the lists. Nice and 
old-fashioned of him, indeed, refresh- 
ing in these days of self-adver- 
tisement.”” “A public-spirited man, 
Brown,” says Robinson. “Directly 
the war broke out he set an example— 
got a topping job, too, in the Want of 
Intelligence Department. And though 
T never could get a word in edgeways, 
he was worth listening to; he had 
known everybody. Ah, we shall all 
miss Brown.” ‘‘Rather fond of airing 
his grand acquaintance, though,” Smith 
adds. ‘‘But there, there’s something 
in everybody.” Then Snooks takes 
up the tale—he is our wag. ‘‘Don’t 
you remember that good story—tell 
me if I have told it—about Brown and 
poor old Serjeant Ananias.’’ The 
joke itself is one of those to which the 
“De Mortuis’’ canon applies, but, 
encouraged by Brown’s decease, Snooks 
bravely perseveres. ‘You recollect 
the dear old Serjeant, some of you— 
bit of a rip and all that, but his 
humor was dry, very dry. Well, one 
day poor Brown was lugging in every 
Lord that he had ever met in hotels 
as usual—no harm in it. Old Ananias 
never moved a muscle for ten minutes, 
but then he slowly rose, looked up at 
Brown with that queer Clicquot 
twinkle of his, and said, ‘Would you 
mind my interposin’ a remark?’ ‘Cer- 
tainly, anything from you,’ replies 


Brown. ‘Well then,’ says Ananias in a 
hissing whisper, ‘would you mind 
tellin’ me, do you know any other 
common person beside myself?’ and 
out he waddled like a motor-corkscrew. 
But it’s unkind to mention these 
things now.”” And when Brown’s will 
appears and he is known to have 
sacrificed his family, a chorus of indig- 
nation is checked by Green, who was 
always at daggers drawn with Brown, 
erying, ‘‘Come, come, ‘De Mortuis,’ 
now; I daresay he had very good rea- 
sons. I don’t think I ever liked 
him so much as now that he is 
gone.” 

Not long ago we attended the 
memorial service of a distinguished 
and delightful man. He fascinated 
many, yet he could scarcely be called 
religious. A sermon was preached 
extolling his spiritual side, emphasizing 
exactly that aspect of him which was 
anyhow unseen. Why go out of the 
way to make such a clerical error? 
That a man should assume a virtue if 
he has it not makes for a high stand- 
ard, but that others should assume it 
for him seems to us almost blasphe- 
mous. No such sacrilege can ever 
befall the splendid chivalry that is 
dying and suffering to save us. A 
hollow note, thank God, is there 
impossible. 

Montaigne preached this homily 
centuries ago. He blames the ill-grace 
of those who, ‘“‘when they lose an old 
acquaintant”’ ‘‘strive to give him false 
praises and make him quite another 
thing when we have lost sight of him 
than he appeared to us when we did 
see him: as if regret was an instructive 
thing, or that tears, by washing our 
understandings, cleared them. For my 
part, I henceforth renounce all favor- 
able testimonies men would give of me, 
not because I shall not be worthy of 
them, but because I shall be dead.” 
Silence is Death’s eloquence, and those 
old Attic tombstones where hand 
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clasps hand or gaze meets gaze intently 
would bid us feel that the ‘‘De Mor- 


The Saturday Review. 
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tuis’”” posture masquerades in the face 
of eternity. 
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(The colossal expenditures of the war, and the pressing problems which confront 
the different Governments and the financiers and business interests of the different 
countries are of so profound national concern that Tue Livina AGE proposes to 
print for the present, from week to week, a department especially devoted to their 
consideration.—Editor of THe Livine AGE.) 


DEGREES OF INFLATION. 


A correspondent has asked us to 
state what is the degree of inflation 
involved by the different methods 
employed by the Government in 
borrowing—whether, for example, Ways 
and Means advances mean more in- 
flation than Treasury bills, Treasury 
bills than War Loans and so on. In 
our view, it is not the form of security 
that makes the difference, but the 
kind of lender with whom it is placed. 
In old times the form of security 
employed made a good deal of dif- 
ference with regard to this point. 
Ways and Means advances and de- 
ficiency advances were normally placed 
with the Bank of England, Treasury 
bills chiefly with bankers and other 
dealers in credit. Now, in view of the 
enormous amount of Ways and Means 
advances outstanding, it is pretty 
safe to guess that other holders, besides 
the Bank of England, are sometimes 
found for them, and we know that 
private investors now hold many mil- 


lions of Treasury bills. This being so, 


before we can say how much, if any, 
inflation is involved by the issue of 
any security by the Government, we 
have to find out who has taken it. 
Loans raised from the Bank of 
England seem to us to produce more 
inflation than those placed with any 
other borrowers, because they result 
in an increase in the Bank of England’s 
deposits. If the Government raises 


ten millions from the Bank of England, 
either on Ways and Means advances, 


or Treasury bills, or National bonds, 
or War Loan, the Bank of England 
adds ten millions to the Government 
securities held in its Banking Depart- 
ment, and gives the Government 
credit for ten millions, which thus 
increase the Public Deposits. The 
Government draws on these Public 
Deposits, paying the ten millions out 
to its creditors, who pay the checks 
in through their banks, and the 
credit is thus transferred from the 
Public Deposits to the Other Deposits 
standing to the credit of the other 
banks. The other banks, thus having 
their ‘cash at the Bank of England’’ 
increased, are encouraged to increase 
the credits that they give to their 
customers, so multiplying the supply 
of potential currency in the hands 
of the latter to an extent which 
might be anything up to five times 
the amount of the increase in the banks’ 
deposits at the Bank of England. 
Thus, when the Government borrows 
from the Bank of England, inflation 
is produced which.may be made the 
basis for much greater inflation through- 
out the banking system of the country. 

When the Government borrows 
from ordinary banks, the process 
means an equal addition to the deposits 
held by these banks or their rivals. A 
bank takes a million in Treasury bills, 
or War Loan, or whatever it may be, 
and hands over to the Government a 
million of its cash at the Bank of 
England; as the Government pays 
that million out it comes back to the 
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bank, or to some other bank, in the 
form of an addition to deposits. Thus 
when the operation is complete the 
banks hold the same amount of cash 
at the Bank of England as before, 
while a million has been added to their 
assets by the purchase of the Govern- 
ment security, and a million has been 
added to their liabilities on current 
and deposit account. 

When the Government borrows 
from an ordinary investor who has 
saved the money, there is no inflation 
and no increase in deposits. The 
investor who takes up a thousand 
pounds of National bonds draws on his 
bank for the money, and for the time 
being the Other Deposits at the Bank 
of England are reduced by a thousand, 
and the Public Deposits are increased 
by the same amount. As the Govern- 
ment pays the money out toits creditors 
they deposit it again with the bankers, 
and so there is finally no change in 
the volume of deposits. All that has 
happened is that Mr. Jones, the in- 
vestor, has paid one thousand pounds 
to the Government which it has paid 
to the Mr. Smith, the contractor; 
there has been a transfer of buying 
power, but no fresh creation. If, 
however, Mr. Jones, instead of drawing 
on his savings, borrows from his 
bank in order to take up his National 
bonds, then the effect is just the 
same as if the bank had itself taken 
up the security. There is an addition 
to banking credits, an addition to 
deposits, and an increase of inflation. 

With regard to Treasury notes, the 
rapid multiplication of which is causing 
a good deal of concern, it seems prob- 
able that in so far as they are in excess 
of the gold, in the hands of the public 
and of the banks, which they have 
replaced, their creation has _ con- 
tributed considerably to the rise in 
prices. It may, however, be contended 
that they are an effect rather than a 
cause of inflation, since the enormous 
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increase in banking credits which 
inflation has brought about has neces- 
sitated a supply of fresh legal tender 
currency for bankers, who, if they 
had not received this supply, would 
have been compelled to take notes or 
gold from the Bank of England. In 
other words, inflation, to the extent to 
which it has been practised, could not 
have been carried out without a free 
supply of Treasury notes. This argu- 
ment, however, only shows how desir- 
able it is that this free supply of 
Treasury notes should be stopped. If 
they are essential to inflation, it is clear 
that if their production were checked 
inflation would likewise have to be 
checked. Gossip says that the official 
view concerning the responsibility for 
the issue of Treasury notes is that the 
Treasury has no control over their 
issue. A housemaid who has turned 
on a tap and left the water running 
might just as well contend that she 
has no control over the subsequent 
inundation. It is, however, true that 
the chief ultimate cause of inflation 
is the Government’s policy of financing 
the war by credits got from bankers 
instead of by money taken out of our 
pockets by taxation, or attracted out 
of our pockets by effective appeals for 
loans. It is satisfactory that the 
greater energy now being put into the 
War Savings Campaign has already 
produced some improvement in the 
sales of National Bonds. We hope that 
this improvement may continue, and 
that the lesson of financial sacrifice 
for the war may be brought home to a 
greater number of the people who are 
at present wasting their money in a 
manner that is a disgrace to the nation. 
Nevertheless, even if the hopes of the 
advocates of the policy of continuous 
borrowing are realized to the full, and 
the Government is able to finance the 
war by means of saved money instead 
of by the manufacture of banking 
credits, it will still be true that the 
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pace at which we are piling up debt is a 
serious financial danger, and that it is 
urgently necessary to reform the very 
low proportion of the war cost that 
we are meeting out of taxation. 

It is announced that yet another 
Committee has been appointed, with 
the following terms of reference: 


To consider and report whether the 
normal arrangements for the provision 
of financial facilities for trade by 
means of existing banking and other 
financial institutions will be adequate 
to meet the needs of British industry 
during the period immediately follow- 
ing the termination of the war, and, if 
not, by what emergency arrangement 
they should be supplemented, regard 
being had in particular to the special 
assistance which may be necessary: 

(a) To facilitate the conversion of 
works and factories now engaged upon 
war work to normal production. 

(b) To meet the exceptional de- 
mands for raw materials arising from 
the depletion of stocks. 


The Committee is a very strong one, 
consisting of Sir Richard V. Vassar- 
Smith, Sir John Bradbury, Mr. A. E. 
L. Chorlton, Mr. E. Brocklehurst 
Fielden, Sir Algernon Firth, Mr. Robert 
Fleming, Mr. A. C. D. Gairdner, Mr. 
Frederick C. Goodenough, Sir Alex. 
MeDowell, Sir Alexander Roger, Mr. 
John Sampson, and Mr. A. W. Tait. 

In order that the financial facilities 
with which it is concerned may be 
provided, it is, above all, desirable 


that our banking system should be~ 


freed from the burden which our 
policy of financing by inflation lays 
upon it, of taking up or advancing on 
Government securities, and it is to be 
hoped that this Committee will give 
earnest attention to this aspect of the 


question. 
The Economist. 





THRIFT AND War. 


Thrift is the sinew of war. 
can all practise thrift. 


We 
As the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer said, every 
saving in expense both releases labor 
for war work and goes to pay for war 
labor. The Prime Minister’s illustra- 
tion of the situation was apt enough. 
Money flows in rivers during war, but 
it is all a mortgage on the future. 
What is spent now on the inessential 
must be paid for by the next generation. 
But there is a much more deadly 
penalty than that; for waste in money 
or waste in commodities is paid for in 
blood by the prolongation of the war. 
This is no exaggeration: it is the exact 
truth. There are many thousands of 
people in this country who have no 
conception of it. The shops are still 
thronged with useless people buying 
useless things, and if they only knew 
it, their finery bears a taint which 
not all the perfumes of Araby can 
dissolve. The munition workers and 
other artisans who are now handling 
More money than they ever had before 
would deny themselves the rare pleas- 
ure of spending did they apprehend 
the real reasons for the sacrifice. To 
spread a better understanding, the 
War Savings Committees throughout 
the country have done and are doing 
invaluable work. We hope that they 
will be multiplied by the accession of 
many volunteers; for what is before 
all requisite in this business is en- 
lightenment. We want no smooth 
words in this country to uphold a 
flagging spirit; but home truths, and 
plenty of them, and an honest appeal 
to honest people. We are to think of the 
fighting men, of whom Mr. Lloyd 
George said, “‘If we do less than all we 
can, we dishonor their sacrifice.”’ 
The London Post. 





Tuer British War Bonps. 


It is an unwelcome duty every week 
to have to record the very unsatis- 
factory result of the National War 
Bonds appeal. Each return is less 
good. As the National War Bonds 
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became better known it was hoped and 
believed that subscriptions would in- 
crease. Are they becoming better 
known? If not, there is something 
woefully wrong with the methods of 
publicity. Every subscriber ought 
himself to be an advertisement of their 
merits. Patriotism altogether apart, 
there is ample reason why the man or 
woman with £5 or more to spare 
should seize the opportunity to take 
up the Bonds, backed as they are by 
the best security in the world. Mr. 
Bonar Law the other night was natur- 
The Outlook. 
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ally a little contemptuous in dealing 
with the suggestion which someone 
seems to have whispered that the - 
war debt might not be honored. Ludi- 
crous as the idea is, it is quite possible 
that some small capitalists ignorant 
of national finance and credit may 
have been influenced by it, but surely 
none with more experience and large1 
resources can have been affected? 
Whatever the reason, it is an unfor- 
tunate fact that both the Bank and 
the Post Office report decreasing 
results. 
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The new order of Camp Fire Girls, 
which emulates the Boy Scouts in its 
effort to extend the modern gospel of 
endurance, courage and helpfulness, 
is the subject of a bright and stirring 
story “Camp Fire Girls and Mt. 
Greylock”’ by Isabel Hornibrook. In 
an earlier story ‘‘Girls of the Morning- 
Glory Camp Fire,’”’ Miss Hornibrook 
carried her girls to the seacoast; in 
this book, she takes them to Mt. 
Greylock, Pontoosue Lake, and other 
scenes in the Berkshires and they 
have an extremely lively and some- 
times exciting time. John Goss deco- 
rates the story with half a dozen 
illustrations in two colors. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. 


Louis Albert Banks, D. D., fertile 
in books to help less aggressive clergy- 
men in their pulpit efforts, has added 
another to his long list, ‘Ammunition 
for Final Drive on Booze.” It is a 
collection of poems, speeches, essays, 
newspaper clippings, all dealing with 
the subject of Prohibition and all 
enthusiastic in behalf of that and all 
other forms of Temperance Reform. 
Dr. Banks introduces two of his own 
utterances; these ring with the olden 


fire and imperativeness. He is an 
Apostle, a Propagandist; he sees his 
own viewpoint vividly. The rest of 
the conglomerate is wisely chosen and 
should help any number of clergymen 
to “ammunition” in the ‘‘final drive”’ 
against the saloon. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 


The present age will be noted in 
literary histories, for the number of 
crisp, businesslike novels which it 
has produced, novels in which no 
words and incidents are thrown in, 
out of the exuberance of the author’s 
spirits, and in which the reader gets 
no more human interest than he pays 
for and feels nothing more than a com- 
mercial relationship between the author 
and himself. Yet they are unques- 
tionably good novels. Eden Phillpotts 
in “The Banks of Colne’ (The Mac- 
millan Co.) gives much wise conver- 
sation on art, religion, marriage, char- 
acter, and life in general; a pair of 
middle-aged vagabonds worthy to 
rank with Mrs. Grand’s Heavenly 
Twins, as cheerful as ihey are repre- 
hensible, but guaranteed immune to 
“uplift’’; and a mystery in the first 
half of the book and a surprise in the 
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last which are too good to spoil with a 
sketch of the plot. The method by 
which each is handled will incidentally 
interest the more sophisticated reader 
as an experiment in technique. 


In “The Green Jacket,” Jennette 
Lee describes a woman detective who 
has become so successful that she is 
able to make her own terms with her 
clients, and who stipulates, before 
taking a case, that it shall be left to 
her to decide whether the criminal 
whom she catches shall be prosecuted 
or not, and has devised a parole-and- 
guardianship system of her own, by 
which she is able to restore a large 
proportion to right living without 
public disgrace. The plot of the story 
concerns the mysterious disappearance 
of an emerald necklace, given by a 
husband to his wife, and lost under 
conditions which seem to implicate 
either their only son or their adopted 
daughter. Millicent Newberry, knit- 
ting at the green jacket as her clients 
unburden themselves, is pictured with 
the quaint touches characteristic of 
Mrs. Lee’s work, and her ingenuity in 
bringing about an understanding be- 
tween the sadly-estranged members 
of the Mason household will interest 
readers who may be sceptical about 
her theories. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s second war 
book “Towards the Goal’? (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons) takes the form of 
letters addressed to Mr. Roosevelt, 
describing her experiences and obser- 
vations in France from the 24th of 
March to the Ist of June, 1917. She 
was given every opportunity by the 
military authorities, French and Brit- 
ish, to study conditions in the camps, 
on or near the firing lines, and in the 
war-stricken towns and villages; she 
describes vividly the astonishing de- 
velopment of the British army, its 
pluck and endurance in battle, and 
the relief which it gave the French 
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as it took over section after section 
of the French line; and she gives inti- 
mate pictures of the French peasants 
and the ruthless cruelties inflicted 
upon them by the German invaders. 
Written with intense feeling tempered 
by sound judgment, and from first 
hand information, Mrs. Ward’s nar- 
rative supplements admirably - her 
first book ‘‘England’s Effort,’”’ and the 
two constitute a record whose abiding 
interest fully justifies Mr. Roosevelt’s 
warmly appreciative Preface. 


Lovers of the occult will take keen 
delight in Algernon Blackwood’s “Day 
and Night Stories.’’ Fifteen in num- 
ber, they turn upon clairvoyance, 
reincarnation, second sight, and higher 
space, and include appearances of tra- 
ditional deities like Pan, and Horus, 
the faleon-headed god of Egypt. Even 
readers who refuse to fall under the 
spell of themes like these must admit 
that Mr. Blackwood’s handling of 
them is neither crude nor sensational, 
and that his power of portraying 
shades of emotion, especially the sad- 
der emotions, is as remarkable as his 
skill in the handling of words. The 
story called ‘“H.S.H.”’—a meeting 
with the Prince of Darkness in an 
Alpine storm—is a strong piece of 
imaginative writing, and its symbol- 
ism will commend it to readers who 
eare little for such a fantasy as “‘Initia- 
tion.” “An Egyptian Hornet’’ and 
“A Bit of Wood”’ are satirical sketches 
in a cynical vein; exquisite glimpses of 
child-nature are given in ‘‘Thé Other 
Wing” and “Tradition”; and “A 
Desert Episode” is a poignant inter- 
pretation of ‘“‘the message of Egypt.” 
KE. P. Dutton & Co. 


In a series of stirring volumes, each 
complete in itself, Charles H. L. 
Johnston has told the story of Famous 
Cavalry Leaders, Famous Indian Chiefs, 
Famous Scouts, Famous Privateers- 
men, and Famous Frontiersmen. This 
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year, he has chosen for his theme 
“Famous Discoverers and Explorers 
of America” (The Page Co.). Opening 
with a poem “The Voice” which 
suggests the inspiration of these ad- 
ventures in such lines as these: 


’T was the voice that called them on- 
ward,’ twas the voice that is calling 
still, 

And the voice will call till the end of it 
all, and the voice has a conquer- 
ing will. 

and closing with a poem, in similar 

measure, which sings of ‘‘The Misty 

Maid”’ of the Arctic seas, the author 

describes the adventures and dis- 

coveries of American explorers, sixteen 
in all, from Leif Ericson, Christopher 

Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci to 

Admiral Peary. Boy readers, in par- 

ticular, will find these narratives as 

engaging as the average juvenile 
fiction, and they will appeal also to 
older readers. 


A rich woman with no natural heirs 
determines to free herself from re- 
sponsibilities by dividing her property 
at once among the forty persons who 
would otherwise have been the bene- 
ficiaries under her will, reserving to 
herself only the modest share needed 
to maintain her in a mystical retire- 
ment in Benares; within two years, 
her own investments fail, and she is 
hopelessly ill—what ought her protégés 
to do, and will they do it? Such is 
the problem proposed by Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould in ‘‘A Change of 
Air,” and worked out in her usual 
scintillating fashion. Jim Wheaton 
the stalwart young adventurer, who 
banks his share in Shanghai; old Mrs. 
Williston, who cannily conceals from 
the married niece over whose house- 
hold she tyrannizes that she has put 
hers into an annuity; Bessie John, 
who furnishes in Colonial and wonders 
fantastically if she would have 


developed differently under the in- 
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fluence of Chinese Chippendale; Julie 
Fort, the pretty, shallow artist, whose 
characteristic demonstration against 
conservatism would probably have 
been to smoke a cigarette in church, 
and who takes the primrose path to 
the Riviera; and Walter Leaven, 
Cordelia Wheaton’s old lover, who 
creeps further into his familiar fru- 
gality as if menaced by deadly guns— 
all are clearly though rapidly outlined. 
Stimulating, epigrammatic and quot- 
able, the book is of the sort that tempts 
one to read aloud. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Volume VIII of the series of novels 
by Fyodor Dostoefsky that is being 
translated by Constance Garnett and 
published by the Macmillan Company 
contains three stories of varying length. 
The first, which gives the volume its 
title, ‘“‘The Eternal Husband,” is a 
rambling, unpleasant tale of what its 
principal character terms “underground 
vileness.”” It is based on the notion 
that certain men are born, to use the 
Elizabethan metaphor, to wear horns, 
and explores most of the psychopathic 
possibilities of such a temperament. 
“The Double,” the longest of the three, 
employs the familiar technic of the 
dream play to show the steps by which 
Yakof Petrovitch Golyadkir, govern- 
ment clerk, went violently insane. 
It is disquieting and rather monotonous, 
but memory slowly fills it with an 
intense pathos. The reader who 
wishes to see Dostoefsky at his best 
must persevere as far as “A Gentle 
Spirit,” which closes the volume. 
There are none of the super-Shake- 
spearean soliloquies in which he reaches 
his greatest height, but its forty-page 
history of the marriage of a middle- 
aged pawn-broker with an unsavory 
past and a sensitive sixteen-year-old 
girl unfolds a phantasmagoria of the 
self-deceptions of the human heart 
and the abysses that lie beneath 








them such as only Dostoefsky can 
produce, and racks the reader’s emo- 
tions as only he can rack them. The 
absence of all sordidness and filth 
leaves it purely beautiful, but it is a 
beauty that is almost unbearable. 


Among the ‘Sons of Eli’’ described 
in Ralph D. Paine’s weleome volume 
of short stories are Captain Fred Var- 
ney, round-shouldered, emaciated, the 
best end rush in America; Windy 
Gus Bilcher, the flightiest, most talka- 
tive youth of the Junior class, whose 
heedlessness involves Varney in some 
Country Club baseball which nearly 
loses him his amateur standing; Bob 
Sedgwick, the varsity guard, easily the 
most prominent man in his class, and 
his graceless brother Joe, who hires 
himself as coach to a rival college, and 
spies on the Yale team at secret prac- 
tice in the overalls of a day laborer; 
Perley Hotchkiss, who takes sixty 
frugal Freshmen to the Exeter game as 
“attendants on livestock,’ with one 
blue-ribboned pig in a crate; Jerry 
Altemus, one of the most exclusive 
coterie of Seniors, who steals the pig; 
Antonio Colorado, the Sioux Sopho- 
more; Ashton Merrill, the climber, 
whose father drives his own hack; 
and Sung Wu Chen, son of the gover- 
nor of a northern Chinese province. 
Though each story is complete, several 
of the characters appear in more than 
one. Mr. Paine’s gift for rapid, realis- 
tic narrative is well known, and his 
work deserves its popularity. Bright, 
stirring and thoroughly up-to-date, 
it is as wholesome as it is readable. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Written in a slangy style, with epi- 
sodes of a rather literary language, 
“‘The Unpopular History of the United 
States by Uncle Sam Himself’’ rolls 
from the pen of Harris Dickson. The 
author intends the book ‘‘not as a 
slur but as a spur” to the nation’s war 
activities. Uncle Sam considers him- 
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self as a warrior during all the years of 
his national life, and is depressed, still 
finding that things have gone from bad 
to somewhat-less-bad. Many of the 
facts presented are new and interesting. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Hermann Frenau, whose scathing 
indictment of Prussianism and clear 
exposition of Germany’s responsibility 
for the war, in his book entitled ‘‘Be- 
cause I Am a German,” secured for it 
the immediate suppression by the 
German Government, and orders that 
the mere possession of it should be 
punishable by death, is the author of 
“The Coming Democracy” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). Discussing the origin 
of wars in the earlier book, he said: 
“War is never a ‘logical consequence’ 
or ‘a necessary result’; war is a will. 
Not the will of a revengeful God, nor 
of any other supernatural power, but 
the will to power of individual men.”’ 
The individual man, in the present 
instance, is the Kaiser; and Frenau 
cites numerous words and acts of-his, 
from the beginning of his reign to the 
present time, which express and em- 
phasize this ~‘‘will to power.’’ There 
can be no wars, he insists, without 
dynasties. Dynasties are the gods 
of war throughout the world; and the 
only way to do away with wars is to 
do away with dynasties, and to bring 
in a true democracy. He _ shows 
how flimsy were the pretexts which 
Germany has put forward for begin- 
ning the war; reviews the principles of 
German policy and the events which 
led up to the war; and voices a demand 
that Germany be governed by the 
German people, that her army be 
maintained as the instrument of the 
popular will, and that the imperial 
constitution be so revised as to do 
away with the privileges now enjoyed 
by the Junkers and with existing in- 
equalities of representation. The key- 
note of the book is: “‘Away from Bis- 
marck. Germany for the Germans.” 




















